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We proudly present the 


Neu All. Weather” Couer 


—a DURABILT Product 








OUTLETS FOR ALUMINUM STRONG RIGID TYPE 
MOIST AIR INSULATION 
_+* i 
a © 
hy = | 
-y ae CYPRESS 


PAT. APPL. FOR 


INTAKE FOR VENTILATING 
MOIST AIR ALUMINUM CHANNELS 


VENTILATION AND INSULATION 


@ Keeps the hive warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
@ Eliminates harmful moisture from the hive 
@ lessens the need for excessive winter packing 


@ According to leading authorities; tends to eliminate 
Nosema 


Optional as standard equipment at no EXTRA CHARGE when purchased with 
complete hives. Order early as quantity will be limited at first 


BABCOCK HONEY CoO. 


P. O. BOX 126 COLUMBIA 5, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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DURABILT 


We believe our DURABILT equipment to be the finest and most durable 
made. Our complete beehive factory selling direct to the beekeeper, elimi- 
nates high overhead and excessive operating costs, thus enabling us to sup- 
ply quality equipment at a minimum price. 





Such long lasting materials as Aluminum and Cypress lumber are com- 
bined with expert craftsmanship to produce the utmost in modern scientific 
apiary supplies. 


PRICES EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 1ST 


Order early as good lumber and metal is critically short 


“AEATHER' COVES $1.95 ,...., $8.80 


STANDARD METAL COVERS, telescoping on all four 
sides, complete with nails and pure aluminum 7 4 5 


covering, 5 for 


BOTTOM BOARDS, standard reversible type, made y 4 4 
from 100 per cent pure cypress, 5 for : 


HIVE BODIES, empty, complete with frame rests and 6 g 5 
hand holds on four sides, 5 for ; : . 

Hive Bodies, complete with Lewis standard brood 
frames, 5 for : ; ‘ ; ; . 1 2. 50 


Shallow Extracting Supers, complete with wedge top bar 9. 2 Ss 
frames, divided or solid bottom bars, 5 for 


STANDARD TEN FRAME HIVES, complete with sate. 
scoping metal covers, hive bodies, bottom boards, 
and Lewis divided bottom bar frames. No inner 


Single. . DOO 5 tor 29240 


“ALL-WEATHER” COVERS optional at no extra chargewith com- 
plete hives only. 


All equipment is furnished in ten frame size unless otherwise specified 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 


COLUMBIA 5, S. C. 
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SHARE OUR MARKET ~ a WE SELL HONEY 


10 THE 


WORLD 


Sota 


How to Sell 


1. Send us a good sized sample, labeled with your name and address 


and the quantity it represents. 


Us Your 
Honey 


2. Sample should be exactly as the honey is in your containers. 
more than one grade, send samples of each. 
3. Advise if the honey is packed in new or in used containers. 


If 


4. Carload lots may be shipped draft basis, bill of lading inscribed 
“permit inspection.” 
5. Our reference—your bank. 


R. B. WILLSON, Inc. 
150 East 35th St., New York (16), N. Y. 
Telephone Murray Hil) 3-3437 
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What is Ahead? 


Who can tell what the future 
holds for beekeepers? 


To get your share of income and pleasure 
from bees order your packages from us. 
We have the experience, equipment and 
foundation colonies to assure you quality 
bees. 

Our constant care in preparing ship- 
ments is your guarantee of better packages 
with less loss in shipment. 


Prices will be in line and published in 
this space at the earliest possible time. 


Place your order as early as possible sub- 
ject to your approval of price. 


Rossman & Long 


P. O. BOX 133 
MOULTRIE, GA. 
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Everything you need in 
CONTAINERS 


at the lowest prices 


5% Discount on $ 50.00 orders 
10% Discount on $100.00 orders 


GLASS 





14-lb. jars—carton of 24—wt. 9-lbs. $ .72 
1-lb. jars—carton of 24—wt. 11-lbs. 84 
2-lb. jars—carton of 12—wt. 11-lbs. 55 
5-lb. jars—carton of 6—wt. 10-lbs. 49 
TIN 

5-lb. pails—carton of 50—wt. 25-lbs. $4.26 
10-lb. pails—carton of 50—wt. 44-lbs. 6.20 
60-lb. cans—carton of 24—wt. 72-lbs. $10.67 


COMB HONEY WINDOW CARTONS 


All Sizes 
Per 100—$1.55. Per 500—$7.50. Per M—$14.25 


We Also Carry a Complete Line 
of Other Bee Supplies 


August Lotz Company 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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| . | ROOTS! 

_LET‘S LOOK AHEAD TO| | iR@eleiNmuw anal 
| 1949 FRAMES | 
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We already have an ample stock of sup- — nee FOr 


l} plies on hand, and we are prepared to 





make shipments early to replenish your 
stock with complete hive bodies, frames, 


Root frames are locked on all four 
shallow supers, section supers and our corners. They are rigid, easy to assemble 
fine quality Basswood Honey Sections. and long lasting. Now is the time to fill 

! up all of your equipment and to replace 
all poor frames. Use these fine frames for 


Remember—we are manufacturers of the economy, best satisfaction and efficient 
above items and sell direct. Anticipate production. There has been no reduction 


your needs and order early. in quality. 


We handle a complete line of supplies. BEESWAX WANTED 


e Send your beeswax to us for highest 


prices and prompt settlement. 
MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Inc. 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN THE A. 1. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


. : COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
(The heart of America’s Dairyland) 
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TANQUARY’S 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


ORDERS NEVER TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 


When you want the best in Bees and Queens, and prompt service write us. We are booking orders for 1949 de- 
livery now. Our prices will be out about December lst. Place your order for bees and queens now. We are also 
prepared to take care of you fruit growers for pollination. 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW 


Quantity lto9 10 to 49 50 to $9 100-up 
2-lb. packages bees with queens $4.50 $4.25 $4.10 $4.00 
3-lb. packages bees with queens 5.60 5.35 5.25 5.10 
4-lb. packages bees with queens 6.75 6.50 6.40 6.25 
5-lb. packages bees with queens 8.00 7.75 7.50 7.25 
QUEENS PARCEL POST PREPAID 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.20 
QUEENS TESTED PARCEL POST PREPAID each 2.00 
BREEDER QUEENS SHIPPED WITH 2-LBS. BEES 

VIA EXPRESS COLLECT each 10.60 


HEALTH CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT 


TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, Inc. 
LENA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“STERN UNION, LENA, SOUTH CAROLINA TELEPHONE: ESTILL, S. C., No. 109 
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RESERVE YOUR 1949 DATE NOW. No deposit required for early booking. 


PRICES—Write for our 1949 folder with prices. 
It is free for your asking. 


LARGE QUEEN ORDERS SOLICITED. 


OVERBEY APIARIES : Bunkie, La. 


Louisiana’s Largest Package Bee and Queen Shippers 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
HONEY EXTRACTORS and EQUIPMENT 


Ten different sizes and styles to cover the field of re- 
quirements from the smallest to the largest honey pro- 
ducers. All priced as to capacity and performance. 

Contact your Woodman Dealer or write direct for our free 
illustrated booklet and list of some 350 beekeeping items. 





Vane Type Lifters 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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: HERE IT IS—THE BRAND NEW REVISED EDITION | 
eepyed > pone i Pla nts of FRANK C. PELLETT’S work on honey plants. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL € Most of the parts of earlier editions have been entirely 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS rewritten and some hundred or more new plants listed. 
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GOOCH’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
QUALITY ITALIAN BRED FOR 1949 


Orders are being placed rapidly for the coming season, which indicates the demand will surpass previous seasons. We 
are preparing to make the coming season one of the greatest and will be fully prepared to serve you with highest quality 
and the best of service. In order to obtain choice shipping dates, determine your needs and place your order early. No 
deposit requested until prices are announced later for 1949. Whether your order is for one package or one thousand, your 
business is deeply appreciated. 


JESSE E. GOOCH & SONS Route 3, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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A Christmas Present in a Money Saving Combination , 
The Hive and the Honeybee and the American Bee Journal for a year--$5.00 














The Hive and the Honeybee 


THE SURPRISE BOOK OF MODERN BEEKEEPING—— 


A hundred years of beekeeping lore brought completely up-to-date by the world’s best 
authorities. A step-by-step array of brand new how-to-do-it facts—new short cuts in 
honey handling—new things to do through the season—new ideas in swarm control—new 
ways to winter bees—new facts about bee life. It will help you make a living from your 
bees and it will give you a complete education in how bees live and work and how they 























look, inside and outside. Each book durably bound, 
with over 650 big pages, with hundreds of pictures. 


Price $4.00 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


The Journal has been entirely restyled for 1949. 
You will enjoy it more than ever. With the Journal 
at hand you can move forward in beekeeping as fast 
as new things happen. Through its Honey Plant 
Garden and its Research Station, the Journal tries 
and tests everything new so you will find a safe 
guide in all youdo. The American Bee Journal helps 
you to become a master, a leader. 


Subscription—1 yr. $2.00; 2 yrs. $3.00; 3 yrs. $4.00. 
Christmas mailing with your card to anyone. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 























November, 1948 Volume 88, Number 11 


The American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Managing Editor—G. H. Cale 
Associate Editors—M. G. Dadant, Frank C. Pellett, Roy A. Grout 


Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. Entered as second class matter at the Postoffice 
Hamilton, Illinois: In United States, Canada and Mexico, $2.00 a year; two years $3.00; 
three years $4.00. Foreign $2.25 a year; two years $3.50; three years $4.75; Subscription 
stopped at expiration printed on wrapper. 











A-B-J WANT ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 
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1949 


ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lb. with queen $4.00 
3-lb. with queen 5.00 


LOHMAN BEE CO. 


RT. NO. 1, BOX 340C 
LOOMIS, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ONLY WORTHWHILE 


QUEEN EXCLUDER 
on the market 
“eta 
[hit it 


iemreses tb titi 
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Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- 
lows maximum bee passage, 
better ventilation, more honey 
production. No wood, no sharp 
edges to injure bees, no burr 
combs. New rust proofing 
process. So durably made and 
accurately spaced that it is per- 
manently Queen excluding and 
will last a lifetime. Sales in- 
creasing steadily each year. For 
earliest delivery place your 
order-at once. Send for circu- 














lar E-3. 
W. A. Chrysler & Son 
L Chatham - Ontario - Canada J 
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Package Bees & Queens 


Book your orders early for next 
spring now, to be sure and get your 
bees when you want them. Write 
for prices and details. Address: 


CLOVER BEE FARMS 


HESSMER, LOUISIANA 
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Renew your subscription 
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| Highest Prime 
Quality 


Three-Banded Italian 
Package Bees and 
Queens 


4 
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4 
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) Reference your 1949, requirements. 
, We are booking orders for the 
, season of 1949, plan your require- 
4 ments for this coming season and 
4 place your order early. We are work- 
4 ing each day from now on to fill 
4 your orders promptly with the very 
4 best of QUALITY by test, let us 
4 know of your 1949 requiremens. 

4 20% of prices set books your order. 
4 

4 
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H. A. FARMER APIARIES 


Cottonwood, Ala., Phone 2582 


TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS 
OFFICE, DOTHAN, ALABAMA ' 
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QUEENS 


ITALIAN or CAUCASIAN 


Choose 
LABELS 
Wisely 


@ Designs that Compel Attention 
@ Colors that Blend and Please 


We still have some queens for that late 
requeening or those queenless colonies. 
Better get them at once. 
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o 
@ Wording that Makes a Sale PRICES 
1 to 24 95c 
You can’t go wrong with A-B-J Labels. 25 to 99 85c 
They sell honey and are priced right. 100 or more 75c 
Send for complete catalog. 
s 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Mississippi 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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: A CONSTANT MARKET : : 
: FOR YOUR BEESWAX : : i + Honey Extracting Equipment : 
: Dadant & Sons insure a con- : : : 
: stant market for your beeswax = : : 
: at the highest market price. = : : 
: Save every scrap of wax,comb, = : : 
: or cappings. Ship your wax : : : 
: when you have it ready. Don’t i : = 
: hold it. Avoid losses from moth, 2 : : 
= fire, shrinkage, rodents. We =: : : 
: will buy it or store it until you i ? LA : 
: wish to d'spose of it, in our : : NEISES CONTINUOUS C RIFIER : 
=: modern building, free of charge : = A continuous clarifier installed in your extracting room is a time = 
= and covered by insurance atno : : and labor saver. No worry about cold nights making your honey : 
jae nme | | Sao ta | 
: lading. We will handle the i : : _ . ee : 
wax in any way you wish. = _ We manufacture extractors, continuous clarifiers, tanks, and heat- : 
: = ing tanks in a variety of sizes. Inquire now. z 
— i: BETTER HONEY WITH LESS WORK : 
DADANT & SONS : ? THE NEISES CO. Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. : 
Hamilton, Illinois ; a a NE Te NTT MEE CT 

THRIFTY BEES ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 

BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1949 This knife heats in 15 seconds and operates with a steady heat regulated by an adjust- 
Combless packages and queens. Three- able thermostat in the handle. No control boxes. New design in plastic handle. 110- 


canded ITALIANS only. REMEMBER— 


(FTY bees are guacanteed fo please. 115 V- AC only. Cotton Cord $12.00, Rubber Cord $13.00. 
W. J. Forehand & Sons MACY ELECTRIC KNIFE COMPANY 
Fort Deposit, Alabama 1239 S. LORENA ST. LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 


Breeders Since 1892 




















The Washington Conference 


Tue representatives of the beekeeping 
and honey industry who met in Washington, 
D. C., September 27 and 28, 1948, for a con- 
ference on honey marketing problems found 
the two-day session extremely informative and 
instructive. The meeting was called at the 
invitation of Mr. S. R. Smith, Director of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A., in which 
honey falls as one of many commodities. 


At their own expense, members of the indus- 
try came from California, Oregon, the South, 
the Midwest, and points east, and many stayed 
over for an extra day to attend a special meet- 
ing of the industry. 


Industry members pointed out that there was 
going to be a serious reduction in the number 
of colonies so vital to the pollination of more 
than fifty food crops if honey continued to sell 
at prices below the cost of production. They 
concluded that the only immediate solution to 
the present situation was to request a price sup- 
port program which would establish confidence 
in the producers through the stabilization of the 
honey market at a level that would assure a 
probability of producing honey ata profit. This 
recommendation was passed without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

When presented to the Production and 
Marketing Administration by a committee of 
industry members, the recommendation was re- 
ceived rather coolly. It was wondered if the 
industry was doing all that it could to solve its 
own problems. It was pointed out that we had 
not even established grades necessary for order- 
ly marketing. It was suggested that perhaps we 
were not in the best position, therefore, to ask 
for Government support. 


We do not take the part of Government. We 
support the recommendation of the industry. 
Nevertheless, certain factors of import were 


quite evident. We sincerely feel that the re- 
quest of the industry was a strange request to 
P.M.A. It is strange to them because honey is 
just another commodity which in this case is not 
produced in serious proportions of so-called 
surplus. 


That they fail to understand our problem is 
not strange. They fail to realize that honey 
pays the way for the beekeeper who provides 
pollination for more than 80 per cent of our 
legume seed production—that here is an indus- 
try living on less. than 10 per cent of what it 
produces. They fail to understand that bee- 
keeping, through its pollination service, is the 
very basis of agriculture—that if there were no 
honeybees, our national economy could not exist 
at anywhere near its present level. They fail 
to understand that honey, therefore, is not just 
another commodity produced by a relatively 
small industry but that it is the means whereby 
we ultimately will restore our soil fertility so 
vital to the very health of the American people. 


Why does the Government fail to understand 
our problem? Because we are a small industry? 
Perhaps, but we do represent votes in every 
county in every state in the Union. Because 
our representatives in Washington have failed 
to sell the industry to Government? Most cer- 
tainly not! 

The real fault is our own. We are a wide! 
separated individualistic group. We lack ade 
quate organization and the feeling of loyalty and 
responsibility to such an organization to bring 
about unity of purpose to establish our own 
goals and to solve our own problems. We don't 
agree. We don’t unite. We don’t get to Wash- 
ington often enough to understand what is going 
on or to be understood in turn. 


< 


We support the recommendation of the honey 
industry for price support as the only immediate 
solution to the present situation. But the real 
problem is ours—to organize effectively and to 
make such an organization possible through our 
moral support. 
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Beekeeping as Dependence 


J usr now there are many who are dis- 
couraged because of the drop in price and the slow 
demand for honey. Some even talk of selling their 
bees and turning to some other source of income. 
In 1934 when prices were much lower than now 
and when economic conditions were very difficult 
C. P. Dadant offered encouragement to those who 
still had confidence in their bees. Now, ten years 
after his death, seems to be an appropriate time 
to repeat the statement of our former editor: 


‘For seventy years I have been engaged in 
beekeeping in Illinois. During that time there 
have been many ups and downs. There have 
been booms and depressions, high prices and 
low prices, but always the bees have done well 
by me. They have paid for my home and busi- 
ness, educated my children and given me a fair 
share of the comforts of life. I have seen many 
go into the business of beekeeping only to lose 
interest and get out again in a short time. | 
have seen others who have stuck to the bees and 
always the bees have done well by such men. 


“I still believe in honey production as a 
worthy calling and feel that never has it been 
more promising than now. If I were a young 
man ready to start over again, I can think of 
nothing that would be more attractive to me as 
a way of life and a means of livelihood than 
beekeeping. 


“After a long life spent with the bees, I want 
to pay tribute to the busy insects whose labor 
insures the fruitfulness of so many plants, while 
providing at the same time for them and for 
their owner as well. The product of the apiary 
is of the highest quality—the standard by 
which all that is pure, sweet and wholesome is 
measured. The one who lives by the labor of 
the bee adds to the health of his fellows as well 

shisown. Iam proud of my calling and proud 
f the fact that my children and grandchildren 
ire likewise content to be known as beekeepers.” 


vember, 1948 








Cultivate the Home Market 


Too many beemen who formerly de- 
pended upon retail sales as an outlet for their 
honey have neglected this market during the 
lush years. When buyers were waiting with 
offers of high prices there was no necessity to 
bother about small sales to our neighbors. 

Now that conditions have changed, the man 
who maintained his local market is in a more 
favorable situation. The beekeeper who main- 
tains an outlet through direct sales is in a safer 
position than the one who depends upon a dis- 
tant market through strangers. 

The high degree of specialization which this 
machine age is developing does enable us to pro- 
duce more goods, but there is less security for 
the individual and our national position is far 
more precarious. 

The consumption of honey could be greatly 
increased by the simple methods of solicitation 
of sales through local agencies as practiced by 
beemen of an earlier day. 


Get Ready For Winter 


Because of the light honeyflow in 
many localities many colonies will need feeding. 
When feeding is needed, early preparation is 
especially important to give the bees plenty of 
time to evaporate excess moisture and ripen 
their stores. 

Recent reports all seem to agree that the bees 
come through severe cold much better with up- 
per entrances, which permit the escape of mois- 
ture. Langstroth long ago called attention to 
the fact that it is not cold that kills the bees 
but condensation of moisture and the inability 
to reach the stores. 

Large clusters of young bees, plenty of stores 
and protection from wind will go far toward 
insuring safe wintering. 
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His Hunch Saved gif 


An Industry 


By G. H. Cale 


Lucius Franklin Childers is a 
modest but wise man who long since 
decided that the warmth of human 
friendship is the finest thing in life. 
An early fascination about the whole, 
round world impelled him to find 
out why things are as they are. To 
him at last the soil became the base 
of life; from the soil comes the sus- 
tenance that rears man and animal 
and plant and marries them into a 
whole. 

So Childers became a soil scientist. 
And through all his life the soil with 
its wonders has remained the starting 
point for adventures into under- 
standing. Successively he appeared 
in the University of Missouri, in the 
Missouri State Department of Agri- 
culture, as County Agent and out 
in Idaho, in varying roles of soil 
chemistry, soil bacteriology, and 
horticulture, until he retired. 

Retirement to Childers means real 
golden years. He had not amassed 
world’s goods but he had amassed 
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Childers’ home, once a log cabin on a Missouri hillside. 
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Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Childers 


wisdom. With his devoted and 
brilliant wife, cheerful companion of 
the years, he “took over” a log house 
on thirty-five acres of steep Missouri 
hillside near Rocheport and trans- 
formed its bleakness into a simple, 
natural home. With bees and flowers, 
and the self-provision of their living, 
the Childers have been blessedly 
happy. 

In bees and honey production and 
honey selling they found a new joy. 
They really love it. But American 
foulbrood came and with it came 
threatened disaster to one of their 
mainstays. What to do now! 

How many thousands of beekeepers 
for a long stretch of years have asked 
that question? What to do now! 
For this disease, more than any other 
thing, has constantly threatened 
them and has caused many to give 
up their interest in bees entirely. It 
has added much to the cost of bee- 
keeping and it has demanded the 
constant vigilance of the beekeeper 


and the protection of an inspection 
service to insure the safety of th: 
industry. 

Retirement gave time to think 
The chemistry and bacteriology of 
the soil had trained a mind that 
could see into this problem further 
than man had seen before. He re- 
membered way back to the days of 
his study of soil bacteria; remember 
ed how clean copper pennies would 
kill spirogyra, even in double-dis 
tilled water. He followed the story 
of human and animal disease into th¢ 
bright new days of typing for strains 
and virulence, and the break-up of 
basic sulfonamide into specific sulfa 
drugs for distinct and certain uses 

If such great advances could bs 
made for man and for farm animals 
why not for insects? Were they so 
essentially different that the diseas« 
organisms that cause a honeybee 
to die are entirely unlike those that 
cause disease in other living things 
Logic gave back a clear no; they ar¢ 





Garage and honey house on drive to residence. 
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Apiary in sheltered woods. 


the same kind of organisms and they 
should respond the same way to con- 
trols. It must be so. 

Back to the university he went 
to his former colleague, Dr. Haseman, 
Chairman of the Entomology Depart- 
ment, who had charge of bees and 
bee-disease investigations. What did 
he know about sulfa drugs and 
would they control foulbrood as they 
do many diseases of man and live- 
stock? Well this little “gab fest” 
between Childers and Haseman re- 
sulted in one of the most valuable 
and far-reaching discoveries in bee- 
keeping since Langstroth invented the 
movable comb hive. In this confer- 
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Childers in experimental yard. 
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Where sulfa in disease control was first tried. 


ence they discussed the shortcoming 
of all the then known aids to foul- 
brood control and made plans to test 
out the sulfa drugs as a possible cure 
for A.F.B. But where could they 
go to get the latest and best infor- 
mation as to which of the sulfa drugs 
would most likely prove effective 
and what concentrations in sugar 
syrup or perhaps pollen substitute 
should they use? Would it prove 
poisonous to the bees and a number 
of other questions were threshed 
out. That called for much corre- 
spondence and conferences with the 
bacteriologists of the medical school 


of the university and with such 


national authorities on the sulfa 
drugs as Dr. Perrin H. Long of John 
Hopkins Medical School. Dr. Haseman 
has always been ready to try out 
new ideas in search of better things 
be it for bee-disease control or crop- 
pest control so he agreed to getting 
together the best suggestions avail- 
able from the recognized authorities 
on the use of sulfa drugs as control 
for bacteria such as Bacillus larvae 
the germ causing American foul- 
brood At this conference also it 
was agreed that the tests with the 
sulfa drugs should first be made on 
colonies in the department apiary 
until a safe dosage and concentration 





Dr. Leonard Haseman directed the research. 
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University apiary and group attending a 
demonstration. (Right) Notables from many 
Places come to see and be convinced. 


of the drug was worked out. Then 
the tests were to be extended to in- 
clude Childers’ commercial apiary in 
which some years as much as three 
fourths of the colonies were de- 
stroyed by foulbrood. 

Now at long last, after getting all 
the helpful advice and suggestions 
possible from the specialists, the 
fateful day came, May 22, 1942, to 
try it out on the sick bees. With 
hearts high they used the usual 
sugar syrup as their vehicle to get 
some of the ground-up life saving 
sulfathiazole tablet into the cells and 
into the food of the sick and dying 
larvae. Day by day they watched, 
one feeding succeeded by another. 

Then came that day for which the 
beekeeping industry had waited per- 
haps countless years. Larvae ceased 
to die; bees tore and dragged out 
decayed remains and slowly an area 
of pearly new “grubs” pushed gradu- 
ally throughout each comb until 
there was no more sickness; only 
bounding health! Health that re- 
mained through that season; through 
the next season; and—through the 
next. 

Now came their toughest job—to 
convince the beekeeping world that 
what they had learned would work. 


Subscriptions Abroad 


British subscribers to American bee magazines will be 
glad to know that the order prohibiting the filing of such 
subscriptions has now been revoked so such subscribers 
may submit their subscriptions as usual to general agents 
in the British Isles who have usually been handling them. 
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That was another matter! With their 
three years’ study of sulfathiazole 
as a cure for foulbrood successfully 
completed, Childers urged that no 
time be lost in giving the results to 
the waiting bee world. 


Being a part of the larger experi- 
ment station project on bee-disease 
investigation the logical procedure 
was to publish the results as an 
experiment station bulletin which 
was done in October 1944. To make 
doubly sure that the good news 
would be read wherever bees are 
kept, Childers also agreed to prepare 
a number of articles for the bee 
journals. 


Today in thousands of bee yard 
the use of sulfathiazole has becom: 
an established part of management 
Studies go on to find out how sulfa 
acts as it does, some fear it may bring 
its own troubles, but more bless the 
men who had the courage to defy al 
that we had accepted about Amer! 
ican foulbrood in bees, all that we 
had learned and experienced from 
its fierce chastisement. So today in 
respect to this disease we are enter 
ing a new era in which we can count 
it sure that the faith of these men 
has justified itself and that every bee 
keeper can set their images in his 
hall of fame. 


Chlordane for Ants 


Chlordane is a new chemical much in favor witl 
Florida beekeepers for the destruction of ants arounc 
the beehive according to the “Florida Beekeeper.” I 
can either be sprayed or dusted around the hive. 
good results for about 90 days. 


Gives 
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A Newcomer Looks In 





Beinc a newcomer, with 
forty colonies of bees, perhaps I 
should not say much about bee- 
keeping, but I have a lifetime ex- 
perience in the cattle business in the 
Sierra Nevada foothills and in the 
mountains by the San Joaquin 
Valley, as well as in the valley and I 
think what I have learned might be 
of some value. 


Compared to cattlemen, beemen 
are not well organized. Cattlemen are 
original and individual and no two 
of them ever come near agreeing 
even sixty per cent, but they have 
their local and national associations, 
their breeding stock associations, and 
they use their influence to fight un- 
just legislation and to help make it 
possible for them to compete in this 
world. 

They have wise and experienced 
men with much ability plugging for 
them along every line, even to selling 
the final product, meat, and edu. 
cating the public into eating cheaper 
cuts instead of just steaks and 
roasts; in keeping fair freight rates 
between the states, in research to 
breed better stock and to produce 
better feed. 


I know beemen are organized, and 
that research is being accomplished 
in improved bees, eradication of dis- 
ease, greater honey production, polli- 
nation, honey plants, but I doubt that 
results are brought out and shown to 
beemen, as the Extension Service, 
Farm Bureaus and Agricultural 
Colleges, working with the cattle- 
men’s organizations had to bring it 
out and sell it to John Q. Cattleman. 


|! remember the old timers among 
cattlemen who didn’t believe in 
vitamin A—they raised cattle for 
fifty years without it; and the ones 


who thought supplementing cattle on 
pasture with cottonseed cake was 
‘just a lot of work that hain’t neces- 
sary”; and those who didn’t know 
how to teach the cattle to eat the 
cottonseed cake; those who saved the 
worst calf every year to use as a bull 
because he wouldn’t make a good 
steer. 


But there were enough who learned 
and practiced the new teachings that 
the stubborn know-it-alls could not 
compete with them and either had 
to get on the band wagon or get out. 


However, and mark this, there 
were those who had themselves al- 
ready discovered these things and 
who ridiculed the college boys be- 
cause they said the cattlemen had 
already been doing it for years and 
“now these guys claim they have 
found something new and get paid 
for teaching it.” Often these men 
actually did know better methods 
than the ones being taught. Never 
forget that because I have seen it 
many times. 


About bees in my location, we 
practically never have snow and only 
about twelve inches of rain a year 
between May first and June first. On 
pasture land they obtain good feed- 
ing in the spring, building up strong, 
but everything dries up in May just 
when the bees get strong enough to 
start producing. By driving about 
seventy miles one gets into the 
Sierras to an 8,000 foot altitude where 
there is a variety of honey sources; 
or one may take the 
gated sections in the 
alfalfa. 

In July cotton starts and gives a 
big flow and a long one lasting until 
October. In September to frost or 
to the rainy season, blue curl, an 


irri- 
for 


bees to 
valley 





Super Springs Hold Frames 


‘o keep unpropolized frames from swinging back and 
th, and crushing the bees, such as a swarm hived on 
idation, I use super springs to crowd the frames to- 
er. Two springs are used on each side of the body, 
are inserted between the top bar of the last frame 
This will hold the frames rigid. 
Paul Ekblad, Wisconsin. 


the wall of the hive. 
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feed sugar. 


heather. 


We Are Not Alone 


The August issue of “Bee Craft” reports bees starving 
and having to be fed, so we are not alone, here in Illinois, 
with our short season. 
of fall honey which may belay a decision either to kill or 
We assume that the British are in the same 
boat. Likely more effort will be made to locate promising 


By Keith C. Daulton 


arid plant, blooming in dry stubble 
or pastures, makes an_ excellent 
honey. It is not certain however, 
some years yielding as much as 200 
pounds; some years not at all. 


A similar arid plant, tarweed, 
blooms at the end of the dry season 
in pasture land in the foothills. It 
has a long, slim, branching stem and 
yellow flowers. The plant has a 
sagey, turpentine, or just plain 
“stinky” odor, which shows up in the 
honey. 

Last summer I had one colony in 
my back yard all year. It got along 
through the season, dwindling some. 
September first it had picked up and 
had a full super of honey. I placed 
this on top and added an empty super 
above an excluder, putting an empty 
body under the super also for good 
measure. In a few weeks the empty 
brood chamber was full of honey, 
pollen and brood; the extra super 
full and capped and all cracks were 
waxed to the hilt. I extracted, added 
a super of foundation to the two 
supers mentioned and one shallow 
super. In three more weeks these 
were all full, capped, and then ex- 
tracted; then they filled again and 
were left for winter stores. This 
colony filled two cans (120 pounds) 
with tarweed honey besides a goodly 
number of quart jars I gave away. 

I showed it to a local beeman who 
grimaced when he tasted it. Some 
like the wild flavor. The honey was 
clear and pretty and not too dark. 
After keeping some in an open con- 
tainer for a few weeks I could no 
longer note the flavor. Perhaps with 
this treatment it would be market- 
able. 


California. 





Here we still hope for a smatter 
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One Kind of Commercial 


Beekeeping 


It is often said that big business is 
a typical American disease. Perhaps 
it is true. At least when we ordinar- 
ily think of a commercial beekeeper 
it is of the man with thousands of 
colonies, many trucks, outyards over 
a great area, lots of hired help and 
all the rushing about that goes with 
a big enterprise. There are men 
whose make-up is such that they 
cannot do business in any other 
manner. 


Yet my favorite beekeeping story 
concerns something that is just as 
typically American although no one 
would call it spectacular. 


It concerns nothing more than an 
elderly couple with a hundred colon- 
ies of bees who took in two thousand 
dollars last season. Perhaps it is not 
a record crop. To some it may even 
sound downright dull. Yet, I can- 
not get away from the conviction 
that it is one of the most wonderful 
things in the world. Where else, 
and in what other way could they 
have made as much while keeping 
busy but not overdoing, while be- 
ing their own bosses on their own 
land and enjoying an income ample 
for their simple needs? 


I would like to believe that there 
is room in this country for thousands 
of more such projects with the dig- 
nity and independence that it brings 
to people that are not capable, be- 
cause of age or sickness, of sustained 
hard labor as usually is required by 
ordinary jobs. 

It would only be fair to mention 
that it is possible to try such a pro- 
ject and fail. Even the small bee- 
keeper is at the mercy of weather, 
varying prices for his product, dis- 
ease and the dozen and one accumu- 
lations of unfortunate circumstances 
that occur in almost. any enterprise 
at times and that one cannot possibly 
foresee. Now having admitted that 
the project can come a cropper let’s 
look into the factors that make it 
a success, as it is in the instance I 
have related. 


How bad off can a man be and 
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still be able to take care of enough 
bees to make a living? Frankly 
no one can answer that but the man 
himself and perhaps his doctor. Some 
hard lifting is required but that can 
be cut down some by using shallow 
supers or even better, comb honey 
supers. There seems to be a steady 
demand for comb honey with a real 
opportunity there for the man with 
the patience and know-how to pro- 
duce it. Just as a guess I would 
say that a man could take care of a 
hundred colonies of bees with about 
one fourth the effort that he would 
normally expend in any full-time 
job. There would be days when 
quite a bit of hard work would need 
to be done but mostly it could be 
spread out over a few hours a day. 
Perhaps in a few instances one could 
hire the heaviest lifting done with- 
out cutting into the profits too much. 
Best of all there would be weeks at 
a time when nothing at all would 
have to be done. 


How many colonies to keep? That 
would depend on a lot of unknown 
factors. I have used the figure of 
a hundred colonies simply because 
I knew of this instance where it 
worked out well. There have been 
other instances of single men and 
women all over the country whose 
living needs were very simple who 
kept themselves going with a lot 
less than a hundred colonies. The 
number of colonies kept would have 
to depend on the location, the am- 
bition of the person involved and the 
amount of money he could spare to 
get started. Most books on beekeep- 
ing state that it is necessary to have 
some hundreds of colonies to make 
it possible to have an adequate in- 
come. This might be perfectly true 
if the honey is sold to dealers but 
the whole heart of the project I am 
outlining here depends on the person 
involved having ability enough to 
sell his honey direct to the consumer. 
This is of considerable importance 
not only because the crop brings 
greater returns but because the 
salesman with real ability builds up 


By Robert M. Mead 


a group of customers who come bac! 
to him year after year and who ar 
not so much concerned with the up 
and downs of the wholesale market 
as they are in getting a good product 

What kind of a location? The 
location should be a fairly good one: 
that is, where honey plants and 
weather conditions make a crop a 
reasonable gamble, not an unreason 
able one. In spite of the number 
of beekeepers now in existence there 
are plenty of good locations open; lo 
cations where fruit growers, gardeners 
and farmers alike would all b: 
benefited by an increased bee popu- 
lation. The only way to find out is 
to talk with nearby beekeepers, 
county agents or if one has some 
knowledge of honey plants it is 
possible to make a fairly accurate 
survey of possibilities by wandering 
about the fields and woods. 

If it seems that beekeeping is al- 
ready overdone in your locality do 
not give up until you have thorough- 
ly investigated the possibilities of 
producing comb honey. Many com 
mercial producers just will not be 
bothered with it, yet is seems to be 
in steady demand even when liquid 
honey is not moving very fast. For 
best results comb honey production 
requires strong colonies, a good 
honeyflow and a location in which 
the main flow is a light colored 
honey. If the right conditions exist 
you can produce a product that has 
little competition. 

How to get started? The be 
journals constantly advertise con 
plete outfits, including bees and 
equipment, that are for sale. If su: 
a chance exists near you it is wort 
investigating. If, however, you ha\ 
very little knowledge of bees it would 
be advisable to go easy at first, star‘ 
ing with a few complete colonies 
with package bees. I actually b: 
lieve that a few package bees gi\ 
one the most liberal education 
each colony is small and easy | 
handle for the first few weeks. 
is relatively easy to find the queer 
to see how the bees develop tl 
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brood nest or to observe any colony 
activity. 


How to study beekeeping? Sub- 
scribe to at least one bee magazine 
and buy two good standard refer- 
‘nce works about beekeeping. Both 
he bee magazines and the better 
veekeeping books describe every de- 
tail of bee life, bee management and 
honey production in such detail and 
in such simple language that anyone 


can learn if he can read and absorb 
what he reads. It is doubtful if any 
other business can be learned at less 
expense. The cost of the bee maga- 
zine, two good books and a few 
colonies of bees is within the reach 
of most anyone. 

Summary: Commercial beekeeping 
done in the big way is a job for a 
rugged aggressive individual with 
the financial ability of a wizard, the 
optimism of a trout fisherman and 





American 
Bee 


Breeders’ 
Association 


PLACE: Biloxi 
Gulf Coast. 


HOTEL: The Buena Vista. 
TIME: November 17-20, 1948. 


on the Mississippi 


The American Bee _ Breeders’ 
Association will stage their annual 
convention in the resort-like atmos- 
phere of the beautiful Buena Vista in 
Biloxi on the famous Mississippi 
Coast. 


While the coast is not hot during 
November—the air is crisp and cool 
—delegates may bring their families 
along to enjoy the beach and out- 
door activities for which the coast 
is noted, and thus combine an autumn 
vacation trip with three days of good 
fellowship and good ideas for im- 
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the executive ability of a statesman. 
However, a comfortable living can be 
made with 
physical and 
It is being done and 
there are many more places where it 


from bees by 


limited 


people 
much more 
mental ability. 
can be done. The main requirements 
are a good location, some salesman- 
ship and the not unconsiderable 
ability to be satisfied with a good 
thing from a small business. 





proving business. 


The officers of the association have 
planned a particularly interesting 
and profitable program. Business 
sessions will be held on the Deck, 
high atop the Buena Vista, which has 
a wonderful view of the Gulf. The 
hotel offers varied entertainment 
such as deep sea fishing trips, sailing, 
and musical entertainment nightly 
The food is good, specializing in a 
variety of seafoods from Gulf waters 

A highlight of the convention will 


ducing tin-plate 


be the banquet in the beautiful Rose 
Room of the Buena Vista. 


The convention will offer a 
wonderful opportunity for northern 
and southern bee breeders to meet 
and swap ideas which will be of 
mutual benefit in promoting busi- 
ness. It will also offer a wonderful 
opportunity to catch some of those 
speckled trout and lemon fish so 
plentiful in Gulf waters. 

“C’mon down” to the Deep South 
for a wonderful time. 


containers ranging from _ six-tablet 


aspirin tins to five-gallon tomato pulp cans. 


The first tin-coated “vessel” was used 2,000 years ago. 


Napoleon paid a 12,000 franc prize to Nicholas Appert, 
who was a wine-maker and pickler, for being the first 
preserve food by heating and sealing. 
S awarded to Thos. Kensett and Ezra Daggett for 
Hand-soldered tin cans were put in 
by 1829. By 1891, preserved foods were within the 
‘h of all, due to the discovery of circle shears, drop- 
sses, lock seamers, and automatic can-making ma- 
1es. Today, the tin can industry is protected by 
‘ents and provides jobs for 60,000 in 250 plants pro- 


‘ssels of tin. 
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In 1825, a patent 
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Honeymoon 


According to“L’Apiculture Francaise” the word “honey- 
moon” originated with the age-old custom of southern 
Europe of the bridal couple devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to the drink “hydromel,” for thirty days im- 
mediately following the wedding. 
slightly fermented, 
institute the custom. 


Hydromel is a drink 
made with honey. We might re- 
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The Subject of Wintering Bees 


Have We Been Following the Wrong Path? 


Eprrors of bee journals 
would have no trouble filling their 
pages if they cared to publish all 
articles submitted discussing the 
relative merits of different methods 
of wintering bees. The question has 
filled many pages as far back as we 
can remember and far beyond that. 


Packing in 1877 


Looking for some historical ma- 
terial, this being Wisconsin’s cen- 
tennial year, we read an item in the 
January 1878 issue of the American 
Bee Journal written by Prescott 
Young of Freeport, Illinois. He states: 

“For the benefit of my fellow bee- 
keepers I will relate my sad experi- 
ence of last winter. Last fall, (1877) 
I had 53 colonies, nearly all strong. 
I was very anxious to save them 
through the winter, as they had re- 
warded me handsomely for my 
summer’s care and was especially 
anxious about them as I had lost 
heavily during the last 7 years. 

“In accordance to some writer’s di- 
rections in THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, I procured lumber and 
made large boxes—1 for each hive; 
large enough to admit 2 inches of 
chopped straw around, under and 
above the hive. In place of a honey 
board, I used a quilt. Now for re- 
sults: 

“By the first of January nearly all 
were getting very uneasy, trying to 
get out of the hives, and exhibiting 


signs of disease. By the first of April, 
one third of the stock were entirely 
gone; by the middle of May, only 
about one-half were left, and they 
were very weak. Will some one tell 
me why they died when I had taken 
so much pains to save them?” 


This is a sample of many such 
articles. 


Reading in Dr. C. C. Miller’s book, 
“Fifty Years Among the Bees’—a 
most interesting book—we find some 
enlightening statements about his 
early attempts at wintering. He 
wintered in the cellar, some years 
with success and again with heavy 
losses. 


For years experiments have been 
conducted to determine what is best 
to put on the outside of the hive 
for wintering—so many, we wonder 
why experiment stations still con- 
tinue along that line. In all of these 
we can remember only that there 
were losses with each method used. 


Why should that be so? Why 
should there be, during so-called 
“bad winters,” from 40 to 50% 
loss with one method, from 30 to 
40% with another and perhaps 20 to 
30% with a third—more or less as 
the case may be? Why should there 
be any winter loss at all in an aver- 
age winter? 

Considering all of these experi- 
ments we can come to only one con- 








By H. J. Rahmlow 


clusion: we have failed to find the 
real cause of loss. 

We have all heard of the heavy 
losses of the past winter. Yet her: 
in Wisconsin there were those wh: 
wintered without loss without pack 


ing, and in the cellar. Many mors 
had heavy losses by the same 
methods. 


If 40% of the colonies died, wh 
did they die? If 60% lived, how did 
they differ from the others? Could 
the 40% that died have been saved’ 
What beekeeper can continue to 
operate profitably under heavy 
winter losses. 


We should begin to look for the 
source of the trouble on the inside 
—not on the outside of the hive. It 
has been definitely proven that if 
colonies have a large population of 
relatively young and healthy bees; 
if the brood clusters are located 
properly, surrounded by enough 
pollen and honey—such colonies will 
withstand the winter in any lo- 
cation where honey plants will do 
well. 


We suggest therefore more stud) 
of what is on the inside of the hive 
and its relation to winter loss. Let 
us remember, as in the case of Mr. 
Young in 1878 and many others since, 
packing alone did not solve the 
problem. We will not win this game 
unless we get our eye on the bal! 
and follow through. 





$25.00 For a Slogan 


In connection with the advertising 
campaign now being carried on by 
the Federation there is need for a 
short but pithy slogan that can be 
used in the ads being run in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and which it is 
hoped may be run in upwards of 50 
of our leading market areas. 

The campaign is based on the fact 
that honey is good food and should 
be on every table. It is confined to 
newspaper ads because that medium 
seems to reach the greatest number of 
people at the lowest cost. It aims 
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to develop a market in heavily popu- 
lated areas that will consume our 
surplus production regularly and at 
a fair price. It aims to make un- 
necessary the “price cutting” that 
starts in local areas and spreads so 
far and so fast that it drives down 
the price of honey in every town and 
hamlet in the land. 

Can you think of a slogan? Some- 
thing short. Something § snappy. 
Something that will make the public 
“honey conscious.” 

Send it, with your full name and 


address, to “Slogan Contest,” Na 
tional Federation of Beekeepers 
Associations, Atlantic, Iowa. 

All entries will be typed o: 
numbered cards and the winner wi 
be chosen by a committee carefully 
selected for the purpose. 


The winning slogan and the name 
of the winner of the contest will | 
announced at the annual Federation 
Banquet on Deceember 15, at Saint 
Louis. 

All entries must reach the Fede 
ation office on or before December 
1, 1948. 


You can’t lose, and you may win 
$25.00. 


Amariran Raa Taurn: 
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Man Does Not Live 
From Bees Alone 





This is Mrs. Ann Stanley Kyburz, of Bitaco, Columbia, 
South America, holding bunches of home-grown orchids; 
varieties of Cattleyas, Maxillarias, and Lycaste. 
weird affair to her right is a raceme of Stanhopea flowers. 


(Wm. A. Kyburz, Colombia). 








One Demonstration Is 
Whole Book 


Worth a 


The 





Norman R. Mahoney, of the St. Louis-St. Louis County 
Beekeepers’ Association, demonstrates uncapping at a 
meeting of the association. 
gather each time this group meets is due to the fact that 
they go out and do things to see that members get some- 


The reason 100-200 people 


thing vital out of their belonging. 


Even the Weather Man Invites You 
To the St. Louis Convention, Dec. 13-15 


While attending the Illinois State 
Beekeepers’ Association meeting at 
Champaign in July I had the pleasure 
of meeting one of the queen breeders 
from Florida. I have such a poor 
memory for names that I must apolo- 
gize for not recalling his name. In 
the conversation I said I expected to 
see him at the National Convention 
in St. Louis in December. He quickly 
replied that, being a Floridian, he 
probably would not attend because 
he didn’t want to come to St. Louis 
n December to freeze to death. 


For the benefit of this gentleman 
nd our other southern friends who 
kewise, may regard St. Louis as a 
rthern city that “freezes up” in De- 
mber, I went over to our local 
eather man who, with a chuckle, 
ought out the government statis- 
s. He showed me that last Decem- 
r 13, 14 and 15 the maximum 
mperatures in St. Louis were 38, 
and 40 degrees, respectively, while 
» lowest temperatures recorded for 
» same days were 26, 29 and 24 
grees. 
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His records showed that the cold- 
est temperature recorded during De- 
cember, 1947, was 20 degrees, while 
the highest for the month, recorded 
for December 30, was 64 degrees. The 
average temperature for the month 
of December, 1946, was 41 degrees. 
And, to cap the climax, he went back 
into his records to December 28, 1928, 
when the temperature in St. Louis 
rose to 75 degrees. 

Mr. Wahlgren wouldn’t promise 
summer resort weather for our Con- 
vention, but he felt there would be 
no reason to suspect from statistics 
of recent years that bitter cold tem- 


peratures would greet our visiting 
beekeepers. Of course, shirt sleeve 
weather isn’t in order in St. Louis 


during December. 

While in a barber chair this morn- 
ing my barber related he actually 
knew where a sleigh was stored. I 
haven’t seen around St. 
since I was a mere youngster. It 
might be bring along a 
topcoat—but shelter no fear that you 


one Louis 


wise to 





are going to freeze while attending 
the Convention. 

In the Journals we read about 
winter packing of colonies, but there 
isn’t a single beekeeper in St. Louis 
County who ever practices it. And, 
winter losses are negligible, except 
among those who rob too closely too 
late in the fall, which results in 
spring starvation. 

George C. Nagel, Secy.-Treas., 
St. Louis - St. Louis County 
Beekeepers’ Association. 
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What's In the Wind? 


Experiments with roaches and 
bees show that these animals detect 
odors by means of electromagnetic 
radiations in the infra-red region, 
from 8,000 to 10,000 millimicrons. 
The insects send out infra-red radi- 
ations from their olfactory organs, 
thus heating the smelled substance 
and causing it to return a complex 
spectrum of infra-red which permits 
identification of one substance from 
another. What’s more, it appears 
that the human nose also operates in 
this fashion. 





Arejas Vitkauskas, 
From Electronic Markets, 
February, 1948 
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Let’s Sell Our Honey 


By T. J. Wells 


It seems everybody is talking of 
how to sell their honey nowadays, 
speculating about whether people are 
going to eat honey or a syrup of some 
kind, that is less nutritious. 


Here is how a little time on my 
part, spent in an unusual way, 
helped me to sell mine. Last winter 
I was asked by Mr. Woodrow Berry- 
hill, (biology teacher at Cushing 
High School) if I would come and 
talk to his three biology classes 
about honeybees and pecan grafting. 
Well I did, and it was more of a 
difficult job than I thought because 
there were so many things that I took 
for granted that the classes would 
know. For instance, most of these 
students had never seen a beehive, 
much less looked into one. Some of 
them wanted to know if the bees 
would sting and took every mention 
of the foundation to refer to the 
bottom of the hive----so I invited 
them out to our ranch on a field 
trip in April. 

When they arrived I had screen 
wire up about 5 feet high behind 
a hive, so they could come up close 
without getting stung. I opened the 
hive and showed them the queen and 
the bees in all stages from the eggs 


Biology classes watching a pecan graft- 
ing demonstration by T. J. Wells on the 
W Bar W Ranch. 
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to the emerging bees. They were 
very enthusiastic about honeybees 
and I know some of them will keep 
bees of their own some day. 


We served sandwiches and lemon- 
ade sweetened with honey. You 
see we took full advantage of the 
wonderful opportunity to advertise. 
I not only told them of the nutritive 
advantages of using honey, but put 


Beehives just before the vetch flow on 
the W Bar W ranch, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


























in a plug for my honey----- and what 
do you know? A lot of these student: 
talked their parents into driving 12 
miles to see my glass observatio1 
hive I have in my living room anc 
my 36 colonies in my back yard 
and of course to take home a jar o1 
a case of my white vetch honey—a 
a result — with the help of ons 
grocery store, and this bit of adver 
tising, I have sold most of my 194: 
crop of honey from 58 colonies a 
25 cents a pound. 

So fellow beekeepers, when and i 
an opportunity comes to you to tal! 
to a group of young people, (4H clut 
FFA or biology classes) obout honey 
bees take advantage of it becaus: 
most “mamas” and “papas” buy what 
their children want to eat, regardles 
of price and because young peopl: 
are more easily impressed than olde: 
people. 

I once heard of a man who was 
a good salesman. He told his boss he 
could sell anything to anybody, so 
his boss sent him to Alaska to see 
if he could sell an ice box to an 
Eskimo. He made the sale and now 
lots of Eskimos use ice boxes to keep 
their food from freezing! 

When I was in high school a pro- 
fessor told me, “if you do a job 
better than your competitor you will 
get ahead,” and “that a product of 
better quality will always command 
a better price.” Now there is no 
doubt we have a superior product 
LET’S GET MORE MONEY FOR 
OUR HONEY! 


T. J. Wells telling biology classes from 
Cushing High School of the nutritional! 
value of honey. 
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The Program and 
Purposes of the National 


Federation 


(Continued from October) 


Probably the most apparent part of 
our service, and certainly the part 
that is easiest to see and to evaluate, 
is our work in Washington. Its value 
goes back to the origin of the Federa- 
tion and such was, in fact, the prime 
reason for the organization coming 
into being. Its original purpose was 
to secure economic relief from low 
prices and troublesome surpluses 
through the use of honey in the 
school lunch program. Before such 
a program could be fully imple- 
mented there was a radical change, 
due to war conditions in the world, 
and the efforts of the organization 
were directed toward establishing a 
fair and reasonable ceiling price for 
honey and to securing allocations of 
the materials that were necessary 
for the continuation of the industry. 


These included lumber, screen 
wire, tin plate, glass and other items, 
as well as sugar for bee feeding. 
Without a national organization there 
would have been substantially less 
of all these items and a corresponding 
increased distress in the industry. 


In the light of our present market, 
it seems a long time since our pro- 
duct was in such demand that we 
were unable to fill orders. Actually, 
it is less than two years ago that 
the weight of your national organ- 
zation was sufficient to divorce 
honey from sugar and to have honey 
removed from the list of those items 
ubject to price control. Here, again, 
your organization gave the industry 

financial gain that fully justifies 
ts existence and your liberal sup- 
ort. 

In the past few months the gov- 
tmment has purchased surplus honey 
1 the amount of nearly 11 million 

sunds for use in relief feeding of 

uropean people and nearly 6 million 
sunds for use in the school lunch 
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By Glenn O. Jones 
Secretary-Treasurer 


program and for institutional feeding 
in the current fiscal year, all because 
there was a national organization 
through which such proposals could 
be presented. 


The European relief program was 
based on a return of 10 cents net 
to the producer and had a good deal 
of criticism on the basis that it would 
establish a 10 cent price for all our 
honeys. Actually, the honey pur- 
chased under this program was of 
flavors and colors not commonly pro- 
duced in large quantities and for 
which we have no established mar- 
ket. Retaining it in our stock piles 
would have been a much more de- 
pressing factor than moving it at 
10 cents and getting it out of the 
country. 


The latest purchase program, for 
use in. school lunch and institutional 
feeding, was secured under the hand- 
icap of time. The funds to be used 
were a residue of those for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 and it was 
necessary that contracts be com- 
pleted before that date. In our pres- 
entation, we asked the purchase on 
the basis of a return of 12 cents net 
to the purchaser, less than 70% of 
parity and substantially less than the 
average cost of production as report- 
ed to us by more than 100 extensive 
producers. In our discussions, the 
Department of Agriculture pointed 
out that under the European relief 
purchase there had been offered, and 
refused, upward of 2 million pounds 
of our finest honey at 10 cents plus 
packing costs. On this basis they 
felt unable to fix a price of 12 cents 
to the producer for the present pur- 
chase and failed to designate it as 
a price support program. It was 
approved as a surplus removal pro- 
gram and offers were invited without 
stipulation of price. This did not 
meet with our approval but the ele- 


ment of time was such that any 
change would have delayed the pro- 
gram beyond June 30 and made 
necessary new presentation and a 
probable delay of several weeks, or 
even months. 

Apparently, and without so indi- 
cating, the Department determined, 
on the basis of recently reported 
sales, a price beyond which they 
would not pay and the net result 
was that they purchased only 5,- 
780,000 pounds and none at a price 
greater than 15 cents f.o.b. Only 
a little price stability will come from 
this purchase, but we should gain 
substantially by the introduction of 
honey into the diets of a large num- 
ber of young and growing individuals 
with healthy appetites. 

While in Washington, I visited 
several times in the office of the 
United States Tariff Commission to 
learn the possibility of some adjust- 
ment of our present one cent tariff 
rate or some other way of reducing 
the importation of honey. An in- 
crease in our tariff is within the 
realm of possibility but without the 
realm of probability. The tariff 
commission can hold hearings and 
can recommend tariff changes and 
I have no doubt they would give us 
the very kindest of consideration. 
Their findings, however, are only. 
recommendations to the executive 
branch and final decisions on tariffs 
are made by the State Department 
and in the light of our foreign rela- 
tions rather than in the light of our 
domestic conditions. This makes it 
undesirable to ask for any change 
at this time. Perhaps next year will 
bring changes in leadership and 
policy. 

Further than that, while imports 
for 1947 were nearly 20 million 
pounds, the monthly reports for this 
year indicate that the total will be 
reduced to less than one-half that 
figure. Apparently, much honey 
from central and south American 
countries is again moving to Europ- 
ean markets, the markets that con- 
sumed it before the war. 

The subject of subsidies and price 
support for honey has been discussed 
with many members of the industry 
and their opinions are at wide vari- 
ance. Some feel that subsidies and 
price support by the government are 
not desirable. Others feel that only 
through such means can the industry 
be assured prosperity. Perhaps some- 
where between these two divergent 
views will be found the desirable 
answer. 

(To be continued) 
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A Colorado Beekeeper Who Works 
At His Job. 


Wuen I remarked to John 
Holzberlein, Jr., of Colorado, that I 
was likely going to title this article 
in the above manner, he replied, 
“You can say that twice, for that 
man’s teachings have done more for 
me than anything else.” For he has 
followed Dr. C. L. Farrar, who is in 
charge of the North Central States 
Bee Culture Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin, in his conceptions of the 
importance of pollen to the colony, 
the feeding of pollen supplements, 
what constitutes a big colony, the 
importance of good queens, two- 
queen system of management, winter- 
ing methods, and now in the use 
of a 12-frame shallow hive of Modi- 
fied Dadant super depth. 

It would only be natural for John 
and Dr. Farrar to be the best of 
friends. They like to get together 





John Holzberlein, Jr., (at left) pries a super of honey loose for 
his helper to carry to the truck; but John, characteristically 


carries the heavier ones. 
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By Roy A. Grout 


and to discuss for days on end the 
behavior of bees, colony manage- 
ment, and industry problems. Inas- 
much as both think for themselves 
and say what they think, these dis- 
cussions often are long and lively. 


And they both enjoy fishing. John 
likes to tell of the time he took Dr. 
Farrar up to a lake in the mountains. 
Fishing was so good that Dr. Farrar 
did not want to quit although John 
was anxious to get back to the car 
before dark. Finally Dr. Farrar was 
induced to quit, but not before it 
was too late to locate the car and 
there was only one alternative—to 
sleep until morning’s light would en- 
able them to find it. When they 
aroused the next morning, they 
looked up and there was the car in 
plain sight, within a stone’s throw 












John Holzberlein, Jr. 


of where they had spent a not to 
comfortable night. 


John came to Colorado in 1924 
Previously he had worked for othe: 
beekeepers in various parts of the 
country. But the minute he saw 
this country with its mountains, 
trout streams, wild game, and its 
possibilities for making a living with 
bees, he knew that he had arrived 
home. He started in to produce section 
comb honey using the eight-frame 
hive but he later learned that, al- 
though his honeyflows were fairly 
dependable, they were not of the 
kind that result in full-weight fancy 
comb honey. In fact, he says that 
he nearly starved to death producing 
comb honey. So he turned to the 
production of extracted honey adding 
ten-frame equipment to his outfit. 
John has come up the hard way—he 


The truck can be driven into the center of the yard where it is 
handy for loading and unloading. The escapes are on and supers 
are being removed and loaded. 
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has worked long and persistently— 
and has become a successful bee- 
keeper, a student of bee behavior 
and colony management and an out- 
standing leader. 


It would take more than a visit 
to find out how John keeps his bees 
or manages his outfit, and it would 
take more than one article to tell 
ibout it. This much can be said, 
however, that he makes a serious 
attempt to use good principles of 
beekeeping in a practical way, and 
he is ever alert to improve his 
methods and to increase his per 
colony production of honey. It is 
needless to add that his efforts have 
paid him well in increased honey 
crops and reductions in operation 
costs. 

John traps pollen for he knows 
that in early spring and during the 
months of March and early April his 
colonies need to be fed pollen cakes. 
Most of the year his locations provide 
his colonies with an abundance of 
pollen and he sees that they have 
ample room in which to store it. This 
is accomplished largely through re- 
versal of brood bodies and to some 
extent by the use of an upper auger 
hole entrance. 


John likes to use an upper en- 
trance in addition to the regular 
entrance, stating that it reduces con- 
gestion in the brood nest during the 
honeyflow, for the bees are able to 
bring in their loads without going 
through the brood nest or having 
them stored where the queen should 
be laying. He also draws a super of 
foundation on each colony every 


year. This not only gives him a 
continuous supply of new and good 
combs for replacing those unsuitable 
for further use, but contributes to 
swarm control by giving those bees 
which are secreting wax and build- 
ing comb a place to work outside of 
the brood nest. 


His outapiary locations are select- 
ed with the greatest of care. First 
of all they must be within flight 
range of an abundance of nectar 
sources and close to a watering place. 
But he also sees that they have ex- 
cellent winter protection 
the form of trees or, better still, a 
brush covered hill immediately to 
the north and northwest. He prefers 
locations that are sunny, well 
drained, and on sandy or rocky soil. 
All are important to wintering with- 
out packing, a minimum amount of 
Nosema disease, and the general 
welfare of his colonies. 


either in 


To produce maximum honey crops, 
John knows full well that he must 
have colonies strong in bees, with 
plenty of stores, and especially, 
headed by the best queens that he 
can supply. As all good beekeepers 
should be, he is particular as all get 
out about his queen. Again follow- 
ing Dr. Farrar, he maintains a queen 
bank throughout most of the season 
consisting of the best queens he can 
obtain established in nuclei—thus 
having a supply of laying queens 
available for queen replacement at 
any time there is any indication that 
a queen is failing. He maintains at 
least 10 such queen nuclei for every 
100 colonies that he operates and 


says that this amount is not enough. 

Of late, he has been going to Cali- 
fornia during the early spring months 
to rear queens and to make nuclei 
for increase and for operating a part 
of his colonies with a two-queen sys- 
tem of management. The queens that 
he has reared for his own use are 
daughters of selected Italians crossed 
with Caucasian drones. 

I have said that John is a hard 
worker but perhaps that is _ not 
enough. During the producing season, 
he is up at 5 A. M., or soon after, and 
has even put on bee escapes by 
moonlight. But when the season’s 
work is not rushing him, he likes 
nothing better than to fish for trout, 
go canoeing down the treacherous 
river, or to go deer or elk hunting. 
During the hunting season, he makes 
his pleasure profitable by guiding 
parties of hunters on horseback trips 
up into the mountains. 

John’s lovely wife is named Alice 
and they have two children, a fine, 
attractive girl, Vicki, who is a senior 
in high school, and a husky 15 year- 
old son, Jack, who is a great help 
to his father. He is considering be- 
coming a beekeeper too, but still has 
several years in which to decide. If 
I told you all about their excellent 
western hospitality—trout for break- 
fast, venison from the deep freeze, 
corn on the cob, red raspberries, hot 
rolls or biscuits, and, of course, de- 
licious honey—you'd all want to visit 
the Holzberleins, so I am not going 
to do that. But you won't find finer 
people, more sincere hospitality, or 
better beekeeping anywhere in these 
United States. 











Knowlton Stresses Need for Bees 


G. F. Knowlton, Research Professor of Entomology at 
the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, in a circular 
letter, stresses the great need of bees as pollinators and 
the importance of encouraging more bees through 
better prices for honey and cooperatively and carefully 
planned spray and dust programs which will protect 
the honeybee. The experiments on pollination of alfalfa 
by honeybees for larger seed yields are being done at 
the Utah station. In other circulars Knowlton stresses 

e value of DDT and bees in seed production and warns 

ainst bee poisoning during seed production. 





Skunks, Opossums, 
Rats and Mice 


\ll of these pests cause lots of trouble by molesting 
lonies while becoming dormant. Even in quite cold 
ather bees will dart out from their cluster to drive off 
intruder. 

skunks and opossums will disturb them and eat the 
s they thus draw out from the hive; I believe I have 
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had hives so depleted this way that they did not survive 
the winter, leaving most of their honey stores. 

Mice and rats and small squirrels want to make nests, 
and will destroy much comb. Sometimes they get stung 
to death. 

Besides putting in the summer entrance a narrow and 
short entrance block, I have been using a strip of % inch 
mesh screen wire and tack it on the landing board and 
on the front of the hive and closed at each end. Mice 
cannot enter, nor can larger animals tear it down. Bees 
are not hampered by it. 

I have found snakes crawling around hives, but I think 
they are after mice and might catch bees. But I have 
never found one in a hive. 

Benjamin F. Morris. 
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Talk About Honey 


The April number of “The Co-operative Merchandiser,” 
official organ of the national retailer-owned grocers, has 
a three-page illustrated article on “Talk About Honey If 
You Want to Make Money,” authored by “Nina Lee.” 
It shows many symptoms of being the work of the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute. 
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The Washington Conference 
On Honey Marketing 


Some thirty representatives of the 
beekeeping and honey industry met 
in Washington, D. C., September 27 
and 28, 1948, for a two-day confer- 


ence on honey marketing problems 
at the invitation of Mr. S. R. Smith, 
the Director of the Fruit and Veg- 
etable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S.D.A. Mr. 
E. M. Graham, Director of the Dried 
Fruits Division of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, opened the meet- 
ing. It is in this Division that honey 
falls as a commodity, being capably 
handled by Mr. Harold J. Clay, who 
presided over most of the meetings. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss the present honey marketing 
situation, its effect on the beekeeping 
industry, ways and means whereby 
the industry could solve its own 
problems, and the possibility of the 
pollination services of honeybees 
paying a part of the beekeeper’s ex- 
penses. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Smith 
asked what the industry was doing to 
solve its own marketing problems. 
He also asked us to do something 
about honey containers inasmuch as 
the Department has had more trouble 
through breakage of containers and 
leakage of honey in the two purchase 
programs than with all their other 
programs involving fruits, vegetables 
and nuts. He explained that the in- 
dustry request for research on form- 
ulas for the use of honey in the 
bakery industry had not been ap- 
proved because the industry had not 
made its needs known soon enough 
and suggested that this research 
again be requested. 

Mr. Smith first brought up the 
subject of price stabilization, explain- 
ing the governmental machinery in- 
volved in establishing price support 
in its several forms. He explained 
that the needs for such funds on the 
Department of Agriculture were very 
great and that they were urging all 
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groups to solve their own marketing 
problems and to stay out of surplus 
commodity classes if at all possible. 
He concluded with the request that 
the honey industry do all it could to 
solve its own marketing difficulties. 

In the discussion that followed, 
it became very evident that there 
was going to be a serious reduction 
in the number of colonies of bees 
during the coming year simply be- 
cause the price of honey was de- 
pressed to the point that beekeepers 
could not operate at a profit. It 
was the general concensus of opinion 
that unless something was done im- 
mediately to restore confidence in 
producers through stabilization of 
the honey market at a-higher level 
there likely would be a reduction in 
the number of colonies by as much as 
25 percent—a reduction that would 
seriously affect the pollination of 
many legume seed, fruit and vege- 
table crops. It was contended that 
the only answer lay either in sub- 
sidizing bees through their pollina- 
tion services or in subsidizing honey 
at a level which would enable the 
producer to operate at a profit. 

Inasmuch as our knowledge of 
methods of accomplishing the pollin- 
ation of fruit and seed crops is ex- 
ceedingly limited and a _ pattern 
whereby the beekeeper can earn a 
part of his income through such 
activities has not been established 
generally, it was thought that it 
would be necessary, therefore, to ask 
for some form of price support, pref- 
erably a loan program, to stabilize 
the honey market and to restore 
confidence in honey producers. It 
was fully supported in the discussion 
that the failure to realize the part 
that bees play in the production of 
more than fifty of our agricultural 
crops lies not within the honey in- 
dustry but particularly with the 
farming and food producing indus- 
tries. 


Ways and means for the beekeep- 


ing and honey industry to solve it: 
own marketing problems and_ th« 
many things that the industry is 
doing in this regard were discusse 
at length and in detail. The many 
things that the larger distributors 
of honey are doing in the way ol 
advertising, sales promotion, and im 
provement of product were pointed 
out to many for the first time. The 
independent advertising campaigns 
of the American Honey Institute 
and the National Federation were de- 
scribed.. The improvement of honey 
grading regulations and the possibil- 
ity of enforcement of such regula- 
tions were discussed at length. Most 
felt that such a move would be 
necessary to establish better market- 
ing methods generally. The increased 
consumption of honey through its 
use in honey products of many kinds 
was mentioned by many, most hold- 
ing to the opinion that the chief 
use for honey should be on the tables 
of the American homes. 

As a result of these discussions, it 
was recommended to the Production 
and Marketing Administration that 
some form of price support program, 
preferably a loan program, be estab 
lished which would restore confidence 
on the part of producers through 
the stabilization of the honey mar- 
ket at a figure that would enable the 
honey producer to operate at a profit 
This was set at 12 cents per pound 
in bulk containers. The P.M.A. also 
was requested that funds be made 
available for research on formulas 
for the use of honey in baker) 
products. 

Two recommendations also were 
made to the Bureau of Entomolog 
and Plant Quarantine of which tl 
Division of Bee Culture is a par' 
Due to the fact that the Division o! 
Bee Culture has no funds for r 
search on the effect of chemical poi 
ons (i.e. insecticides and herbicide 
on honeybees, it was requested the! 
such research be inaugurated. 
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also was asked that the Division add 
to its pollination studies research 
concerning methods for accomplish- 
ing the task of pollinating crops and 
to set up a pattern whereby the bee- 
keeper could make such services pay 
a part of his expenses. 

Several recommendations likewise 
were made to the National Federa- 
tion. It was recommended that the 
Honey Grades Committee make a 
serious and thorough study of honey 
grading regulations and of the estab- 
lishing of improved grades for all 
types of honey. It also was recom- 
mended that the Honey Utilization 
Committee confer with Washington 
officials concerning the need for and 
types of marketing research which 
may be beneficial to the honey in- 
dustry. They further were asked to 





approach officials of the Production 
and Marketing Administration con- 
cerning ways and means whereby 
this governmental agency could as- 
sist the beekeeping and honey in- 
dustry in the solution of its problems. 

Many representatives of the indus- 
try stayed over in Washington an 
extra day for the purpose of meeting 
independent of the government to 
further discuss industry problems 
but primarily to discuss a proposed 
change in the Constitution of the 
Federation to become the “over-all” 
organization of the beekeeping and 
honey industry. This will be a major 
organizational step to be proposed at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Federation in St. Louis in December. 
In view of this, members of the in- 
dustry gave serious consideration to 





the several problems involved and to 
means for adequately financing such 
an organization. It was keenly felt 
by those present that this was the 
“crying” need of the entire industry. 

Many helpful suggestions and criti- 
cisms were made and many more will 
be forthcoming inasmuch as mem- 
bers present were asked to express 
their ideas in writing before the St. 
Louis meeting. While some seemed 
doubtful of the outcome it was gen- 
erally held that for the first time 
the beekeeping and honey industry 
was setting both feet firmly in a 
resolve to organize itself to meet 
its own problems—that for the first 
time we stood within the threshold 
of accomplishing this much needed 
objective. 

Roy A. Grout. 


Annual Meeting of the National 
Federation of Beekeepers’ 
Associations, St. Louis, Dec. 14-15 


The stage is set and the curtain is 
ready to rise on the most significant 
meeting to be held by the beekeep- 
ing industry in recent years. It is 
the annual meeting of the organi- 
zation that represents you nationally 

the Federation—and whose policies 
and programs are determined at these 
annual meetings. 


You will want to be there and 
take part in the discussions con- 
cerning stabilized markets, adver- 
tising, increased use of honey in the 
home, increased use of honey in 
industry, floor prices, government 
loans, and a host of other subjects 
that have a bearing on our pros- 
perity. 

In addition to the old. reliable 
peakers and the regular grist of 
Federation business there will be 
peakers from outside our industry, 
peakers who can help us find our 
roper place in the present com- 


plicated economy of the nation. 
Roland W. Selman, Vice-President 
of the J. C. Patterson Company in 
Kansas City, Missouri, will discuss 
the use of honey in industry. The 
Patterson Company specializes in 
food research and Mr. Selman has 
information about the possible use 
of honey in industry, particularly in 
baking, that will be of interest to all 
beekeepers. 

Gordon W. Crump of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, spent many years 
helping the dairy people of Wis- 
consin solve their marketing prob- 
lems. In many ways the problems 
of the dairy industry 
similar to those of the beekeep- 
ing industry and his experience 
qualifies him to give us sound and 
constructive 
problems. 


has 


are very 


advice on marketing 


There will be an up-to-the-minute 


report on the advertising campaign 





Need Bees for Alfalfa 


A news bulletin from Dr. G. F. Knowlton, 
tomologist at the Utah Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
n reports that while many alfalfa growers have had 
e control over lygus bugs, grasshoppers and other 
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in Louisville, .Kentucky. 

All the meetings will be under one 
roof, that of the Statler Hotel. The 
meetings on the 14th and 15th will 
be in the ballroom on the 16th floor. 
On the same floor and adjoining the 
meeting room will be the displays 
of beekeeping equipment and sup- 


plies, your opportunity to see the 
very latest developments. 
Meetings of allied organizations 


and of the various committees of the 
Federation will be held on the 13th 
with meeting rooms to be posted on 
the bulletin board in the hotel lobby. 

The concluding feature will be the 
banquet on the evening of the 15th 
with Maurice G. Dadant as 
master. 


toast- 


Room reservations should be made 
direct with Hotel Statler. Tell them 
you attending the beekeepers 
block of rooms have 
been set aside for that purpose. 


are 


meeting as a 


pests by dusting and spraying, they have many times 
been disappointed in the alfalfa seed yield and have cut 


research 


their crop for hay instead of seed. 
and they need to co-operate closer with the beekeepers 
so that bees will not be lost in quantities by injudicious 
use of insecticides. 


They need more bees 








American 
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When a little child turns big, 
wondering eyes toward the sky and 
inquires, “How far up does the sky 
go, daddy?” you probably turn your 
own eyes up toward the blue wilder- 
ness and wonder too. You say, “Why 
sonny, the sky is boundless—it goes 
on and on, farther than you can see.” 


When you turn your thoughts back 
from the realms of infinity into the 
restricted boundaries of the earth 
again; when your glance rests upon 
the beehives nestled in the south 
yard; when you start wondering 
about honey markets instead of the 
depths of the skies—then do you 
say to yourself, “Why mister, the 
honey market is boundless; it goes 
on and on, farther than you can see.” 


It does, you know. It goes on past 
your roadside stand, past the village 
grocer, past the large super market; 
it goes on to include every single po- 
tential consumer. The honey market 
goes on because it is pushed on. 

Honey promotion does the pushing. 
The American Honey Institute does 
the promotion. 

Let’s take a quick look at the 
letters that pour into the Institute 
office. They will give you just a 
rough sample of just what this pro- 
motion is. 

One of the most outstanding things 
about the mail these last few days 
is the number of requests for litera- 
ture that are coming in response to 
the Los Angeles County Fair. Letters 
usually start this way: “I received 
your address at the Los Angeles 
County Fair...” The Ohio State 
Fair brought this nice reply: “We’ve 
always eaten some honey, but since 
the Ohio State Fair, seeing the 
wonderful honey display, we've 
really gone in for honey. My husband 
feels better than he has for a long 
time and gives honey the credit.” 
Wisconsin’s Centennial fair brought 
numerous requests for “that delicious 
Centennial honey.” And there were 
many others. 

The American Honey Institute 
serves as a follow-up agent for stimu- 
lating fairs like these. It is the best 
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Commercial State Bank Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Honey Institute 


way the honey seller can assure 
himself of complete and continued 
sales work once his initial contact 
with the consumer has been made. 

One of our big New York colleges 
requests that we send them 75 copies 
of each of our leaflets to be used in 
their schools. Promotion through 
schools such as this is quiet and un- 
pretentious; it works through the 
slow but thorough methods of edu- 
cation rather than through the 
quicker but less penetrating methods 
of direct advertising. It is important 
to the honey producers of tomorrow 
as well as today. 


Nor does the Institute overlook 
such important promotion sources as 
nurses and doctors. The medical field 
possesses that unique quality of 
giving verification to everything it 
recommends; by obtaining medical 
acceptance of honey the honey indus- 
try is stamping its product with the 
intangible seal of healthfulness. For 
instance, let us quote this letter 
that came to the Institute office re- 
cently from a physician. “I recom- 
mend honey to my patients as the 
only natural sweetener, and to use 
it on cereals and all of their foods.” 


“Word of mouth” promotion is 
overlooked by many industries. Yet 
it is one of the most effective ways 
of convincing a person that a product 
is really worthwhile. The Institute 
encourages this kind of promotion, 
urging beekeepers to tell their 
friends about honey in the hope that 
their friends will tell others. Proof 
of how this system works is the many 
postcards that come to the office 
saying, “My neighbor recommends 
your recipe book” and so on. A 
pleased housewife sent us this post- 
card today: “I saw a copy of Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes this week 
and the woman who owned it said it 
was excellent. Would you please 
send me a copy?” This is not an 
unusual request; we have received 
hundreds like it. 

Dietitians have it within their 
power to dictate the eating habits 
of a great number of people. There- 





fore letters like this from women i 
this profession signify that honey i 
making its way into the eating habit: 
of the American public: “We ar 
having a conference of all the lunch 
room workers in this Southern stat: 
and we need at least one copy ot! 
your booklets for each school!” 


A large corrugated paper envelop: 
contained the picture that you 
see accompanying this article. The 
picture which was made especially 
for the Institute by a large food 
company was designed to attract at 
tention to the honey fruit cake 
recipe it accompanies. It was in 
cluded»with this article so that you 
might see for yourself the high 
caliber of the photography that the 
Institute distributes. 


You might also try out this ex- 
cellent Institute recipe for Honey 
Fruit Cake: 


Honey Fruit Cake 


1 cup prunes 

1 cup dried apricots 

1 cup golden raisins 

2 cups seedless raisins 

1 cup blanched almonds 

1 cup walnut meats 

1/2 cups finely cut citron 

1 cup finely cut candied pineapple 
¥2 cup thinly sliced candied cherries 
1 cup finely cut candied orange peel 
1 cup finely cut candied lemon peel 
1 cup shredded coconut 

22 cups sifted all purpose flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

1% teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 

2 teaspoons allspice 

Y2 teaspoon nutmeg 

1% cups shortening 

1% cups honey 

6 eggs 


Rinse dried fruits and dry thoroughly 
Cut prunes from pits into small piece: 
Slice apricots fine. Chop almonds and wa! 
nuts. Combine dried fruits, nuts, candied 
fruits and peels, and coconut with 1 cup 
flour. Sift together remaining flour, bakin 
powder, salt and spice. Cream shortening 
thoroughly. Blend in honey gradually 
and beat well. Beat eggs thoroughly and 
add slowly to creamed mixture, blending 
well. Beat in sifted dry ingredients. Pou 
batter over floured fruit mixture. Mi» 
thoroughly. Pour into 10-inch tube pa! 
which has been lined with 2 thicknesses o! 
brown paper and 1 of waxed paper. Bake i 
slow oven (250°F.) 4 to 4/2 hours wil 
shallow pan of water in bottom of ove 
during baking. Remove from pan to coi 
Allow to ripen to 2 to 4 -weeks before cu! 
ting. Makes about a 7 pound cake. 


Even after you have narrowed thi 
world of endless infinity down t 
your own personal channel of th: 
honey world, you still find number 
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less dimensions that you never 
dreamed existed. One bit of honey 
promotion opens countless avenues 
in unexpected, varied directions. 
Mrs. Grace’s cooperation with varied 
food industries brings marvelous 
publicity results. 

Recognition of the fine work it is 
loing comes to the Institute every 
day. Listen to these common ex- 
amples: 

A program director of an Arizona 
radio station wrote us inquiring if 
we would send a copy of some of our 
honey leaflets to a friend of hers. 





The American Honey Institute has had this picture and recipe printed in folder form. 
enterprising beekeeper can take advantage of this first announcement of the new leaflet by order- 
ing it now at $1.00 per hundred. 


“T’ve enjoyed using mine very much,” 
she stated. 

Beekeepers are the first to send us 
bouquets. For instance: “I am very 
pleased with the literature you sent 

.. I would be in favor of every 
beekeeper contributing a certain 
amount per colony to the American 
Honey Institute for the good work 
they are doing.” Or, “It is really 
hard to determine the good you are 
doing the honey 
terrific, I know.” 

Just a bit of foresight will show 
you how unlimited honey promotion 


producers. It is 


HONEY FRUIT CAKE 





National Geographic 
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does five-sixths of America’s big pollination job 
far too few bees 


of honey 


Declares Bees a Necessity 


A National Geographic News Bulletin stresses that 


can be. Just as far as the sky goes 


up, just that far can the honey 
market expand. 
Just one condition, however. A 


rubber band can stretch to twice its 
normal but not of its own 
volition; it must be pulled by an out- 
side force. So it is with the honey 
market. Without the combined effort 
and financial support of every bee- 
keeper the honey industry will lack 
the driving force that can stretch 
the honey market over every corner 
of the American continent. 

With support, the sky’s the limit! 


$1ze, 


Any 


Plenty 


—-~eor 





oneybees range the world and have become a necessity 

it through the scarcity of native insects and through 
rge scale bloc farming. Our five million man-managed 
lonies in the United States in 1947 are not enough ac- 
irding to the bulletin, and every state would welcome 
crease in the honeybee population. The honeybee 


November. 1948 


Hawkesbury Scholarship 


Pender Bros. of Australia, through their Mr. Geo. T. 
Pender, have donated the sum of one thousand pounds 
to establish a scholarship at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. The gift is a memorial to the late W. S. Pender, 
the founder of that large bee supply organization. 
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Present church on same site as Langstroth’s. 
the left of the street lamp post. 


Langstroth Memorial Service 


By F. R. Shaw 


On July 18, some 100 persons 
gathered at the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, in Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to pay tribute to the 
memory of Lorenzo Lorraine Lang- 
It was in this church that 
Langstroth served as pastor during 


stroth. 


much of the time he was developing 
his knowledge of beekeeping. His 
discovery of the “bee space” made 
modern beekeeping possible. The 
principle of his hive is still used. His 
book, “The Hive and the Honeybee,” 
is still a source of inspiration. 
George Rea, after giving the 
reasons for this Memorial Service, 
introduced the speakers. The prin- 
ciple address was by Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Emeritus Professor of Api- 
culture of Cornell University. (Ex- 
cerpts from this are on the following 
page—Ed.) On the church grounds 
the dedication was made of a stone 


and plaque to Langstroth. H. H. 
Root recalled the debt that not only 
beekeepers but mankind as a whole 
owe to the unselfish labors of Father 
Langstroth. 

Following the afternoon services, 
the group visited the former girls’ 
seminary, now the McCarthy Funeral 
Home, where Langstroth taught. A 
light supper was served in the eve- 
ning, with a program, Dr. E. J. Dyce 
serving as toastmaster. 

The principal speakers of the eve- 
ning were Harold Cary, Professor of 
History, University of Massachusetts, 
and Huber H. Root. Professor Cary 
told of the close association between 
Langstroth and the Cary family. W. 
W. Cary, the great grandfather of 
Professor Cary, was a _ co-worker 
with Langstroth. 

H. H. Root spoke with deep feeling 
of the close association of A. I. Root 
and L. L. Langstroth. While Lang- 
stroth made his discoveries that led 


Veiled monument is just to 


Photos by Henry E. Heindengard 


to the development of modern bee- 
keeping, Root made the results ac- 
cessible to the beekeeper. 

The audience was made up of 
people from Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Ohio and Kentucky. M. A. 
Gahni from Pakistan was _ also 
present. 

I feel that the most fitting sum- 
mary of the success of the Lang- 
stroth Memorial Services can be 
made by quoting the remarks of Mrs 
E. F. Phillips—“I believe all of you 
were as proud as I was this after- 
noon to have a part in adding a 
punctuation mark to American his- 
tory. We shall often think back with 
satisfaction to this day in Greenfield 
and to the beautiful memorial to 
Langstroth because here we helped 
to pin down a fragment of our 
American culture for the rest of the 
world and for future generations 
to note.” 


























Front door, inside Langstroth’s school. 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


(Short excerpts from the Greenfield address) 


W:E meet this Sabbath after- 
noon to pay tribute to a man whose 
purpose in life was to help others. 
We are here because we who have 
honeybees as our chief interest wish 
to place in the custody of this con- 
gregation material evidence of our 
appreciation of the eminence of this 
man. Many persons are good; but 
few are great. Langstroth qualifies 
on both counts. 


Lorenzo Langstroth was born on 
Christmas day, 1810, in Philadelphia, 
where his’. grandfather, Thomas 
Langstroth, had settled. As a boy he 
entered the preparatory school of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
began the study of Latin. At the 
age of seventeen he entered Yale 
University. After graduation he at- 
tended Yale Divinity School. In 
1836 he was selected as pastor of 


Dr. Phillips, Geo. Rea, and Dr. Dyce, 
unveiling. 


watching the 





South Church, Andover. 
bought two colonies of bees. 


Those now have often 
do not realize the difficulty of keep 
ing bees with hives in which combs 
cannot be handled. Langstroth tested 
the Huber leaf hive and the Bevan 
bar hive, but propolis made it almost 
impossible to handle the bees suit- 
ably. Finally he placed narrow strips 
of wood along the top of his hive 
under the cover, hoping to get at the 
combs with less effort. To his amaze- 
ment the bees did not build comb or 
put propolis in this space. Then it 
flashed upon him that if a space 
equal to that at the tops of the bars 
could be left at the sides of the combs 
his problem would be solved. 
Writing about it later he said “Seeing 
by intuition, as it were, the end from 
the beginning I 


Here he 


who bees 


could scarcely re- 





H. H. Root, Rev. 


Front door of Langstroth’s girls school. 


Curtis, Judge Thomosin 


Greenfield); right, Phillips, Rea, and Prof. Shaw. 





frain from shouting ‘Eureka’ in the 
open streets.” 


In the spring of 1852, he converted 


his former hives to the new type. 
During this procedure, an old 
Quaker beekeeping friend entered 


the apiary and called out to him but 
Langstroth paid no attention to the 


shouts. Finally the old beekeeper 
touched him on the shoulder and 
said: “Friend Lorenzo, you are so 


taken up with your new hives that 
you seem unable to hear me. No 
doubt you think you have made a 
great invention, but I say you have 
made no invention—Friend Lorenzo, 
you have made no invention at all, 
but rather, a perfect revolution in 


beekeeping.” 
(The full text of Dr. Phillip’s 
notable address will be published 


serially in the first issues of 1949). 
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PREVIEWS 


OF COMING EVENTS 


Southern Conference—Greenville— 
South Carolina, November 12-13 


As Ned Prevost says, this will be 
the biggest and the best Southern 
Conference yet. Greenville, S. C., 
is the place. The Greenville Chamber 
of Commerce furnished the picture 
of “main street,” and a sheaf of facts 
about this 35,000 population, star 
trade area of fourteen counties. It is 
a good place for the conference. 


Program—First Day, November 12 


Call to order and appointment of com- 
mittees. 


A.D. Hiett—“‘Our Beekeeping Fraternity.” 
James I. Hambleton—‘Better Bees.” 


Mrs. Harriett M. Grace—American Honey 
Institute. 


Cc. J. Hudson, Jr 


John Amos 


“New Gadgets.” 


Lunch 


David Dunavan—‘'Pollen and Pollination 
in South Carolina.” 


J. O. Rowell 
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William W. Wicht—“ABBA.” 

Jas. I. Hambleton—‘‘Packaged Bees.” 
Bob Dadant—‘Marketing.” 

W. A. Stephens—‘‘Nosema.” 


Jack Deyell—‘‘The New Look At Our 
Industry.” 


Supper. 
After Supper—Just Fun. 


Second Day—November 13 
Inspectors Meeting. 
Glenn O. Jones. 
Leslie Lewis. 
Business Session. 
Harold Clay 
H. S. Foster. 


L. M. Sparks—"Effect of Insecticides on 
Bees.” 


‘‘Marketing.” 


es : 
Minnesota Association—St. Paul, 
November 9-10 
The regular annual convention of 
the Minnesota Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held November 9 and 10 
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Main Street, looking North, Greenville, South Carolina 
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at the Lowry Hotel, St. Paul. The 
meeting is to start promptly at 
10 A. M. 

An interesting program has been 
arranged to deal with timely topics 
in beekeeping, both from the pro 
duction and the marketing phase 
Several speakers have been arranged 
for and a bang-up social program i: 
in the making. There will be a ban 
quet on the night of the 9th, whic! 
we are certain all beekeepers will 
enjoy. Motion pictures of the latest 
work on intensive beekeeping will be 
shown by Mr. H. J. Rahmlow, of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Anyone interested in bees is cor- 
dially invited to attend this meeting 

C. G. Langley, 
President. 
eee 
North Carolina, Statesville, 
November 10 


The North Carolina State Bee 
keepers’ Association is planning to 
hold its fall meeting in Statesville, 
Wednesday, November 10th, at the 
Vance Hotel. This will take the place 
of the scheduled summer meeting 
that was postponed, due to the 
serious polio situation. The meet 
ing gives promise of being well 
worthwhile with several out-of-state 
speakers scheduled along with th¢ 
usual local talent. 

This is a general beekeepers’ meet 
ing sponsored by the State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, the County 
Association, Agricultural Extension 
Service and the State Department 
of Agriculture. Further details can 
be had by writing direct to Mr. R. W. 
Murdoch, County Agent Statesville, 
North Carolina. 

Frank B. Meacham, 
N. C. State Museum. 
a ome Sea 
Iowa Annual, Ames, Nov. 18-19 

We are expecting to have you wit! 
us for the association meeting on 
November 18 and 19 at Ames. Your 
association meets as one of the affili- 
ated organizations of the Iowa State 
Horticultural Society. This makes a 
real opportunity for two full days of 
activities. The meeting of your 
association is especially important 
this year as several matters will be 
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discussed to determine the policy on 
future activities. 
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Western Missouri, November 14 
The November meeting of the 
Western Missouri Association will be 
in the City Hall, Kansas City, 414 
East 12th Street, 25th floor, at 2:30 
P. M. There will be a nomination 
f officers and we hope a movie or 
ther entertainment after the busi- 
ness meeting. 
Mrs. H. J. Sheaffer, Sec.-Treas. 
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Illinois State, 58th Convention, 
Springfield, November 12-13 

The 1948 convention of the Illnois 
State Beekeepers Association will be 
held in the “Green Room” at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, Springfield on the 
12th and 13th of November, the dates 
on which the Association has met for 
the past 57 years. This, as usual, will 
be a two-day affair with banquet the 
evening of the 12th. 

Those planning participation on the 
program are G. H. Cale, Editor of 
American Bee Journal and Associate 
of Dadant & Sons; Alan Root of A. I. 
Root Co., and “Gleanings”; Dr. C. L. 
Farrar of North Central Bee Culture 
Laboratory; Dr. V. G. Milum, Illinois 
State Apiculturist; Glenn O. Jones, 
Secretary of the National Federation 
of Beekeepers Associations; Carl E. 
Killion, Chief inspector of Apiaries 
State of Illinois; Lloyd C. Gardner, 
Chairman of National Board of 
Honey Marketing Cooperatives; Ray 
A. Dillinger, Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, State of Illnois; George 
Nagel, Chairman of St. Louis County 
Beekeepers Association; an Illinois 
Agricultural Association representa- 
tive and American Honey Institute’s 
capable Phyllis Rasmusson. 

Write St. Nicholas Hotel for reser- 
vations. 








Hoyt Taylor, Sec. 
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California State, San Bernardino, 
December 1-3 

The annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held in San Bernardino on 
December 1, 2, and 3. Headquarters 
‘tel will be the California Hotel 
nd the meetings will be held in the 
.merican Legion Hall. Mr. W. C. 
Miles, president, reports that his com- 
ittees are at work to make this one 
f the largest conventions in recent 
‘ars and invites any out-of-state 
ekeeper who is in the territory or 
ho desires to attend. Space for 
ney and commercial exhibits will 
made available. A program 
ntering largely around honey pro- 


ovember, 1948 


duction and marketing is being ar- 
ranged. 
J. E. Eckert, Apiculturist. 

Louisiana Association, Nov. 14-15 

The annual meeting of the Louis- 
iana Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in Donaldsonville, Louisiana, 
November 14 and 15. 

An informal meeting will be held 
on November 14 at 2 P. M. The 
formal meeting will be the following 
day November 15 at 9:30 A. M. 

Calvin Bessonet, Pres. 





Westchester County (N. Y.) 
New Rochelle, November 21 


The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
regular monthly meeting at 2:30 


P. M. on Sunday, November 21, 1948 
at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lock- 
wood Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
After the business meeting, there 
will be discussions regarding plans 
for the annual Christmas party on 
December 19. Instructive movies 
will be shown and refreshments will 
be served. Visitors are cordially 
welcome. 
Bernadette F. Miller, Publicity. 
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Michiana, Decatur, Mich., Nov. 21 
The Michiana Association will hold 
its next meeting on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 21, at 2 P. M., Michigan time at 
R. L. Christensen’s, Decatur, Rt. 3, 
about 3 miles south. There will be 
three signs showing direction. There 
will be movies. 
Lester E. Bendt, Sec.-Treas. 
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Colorado Annual, Denver, Dec. 6-7 
The Colorado Association annual 
meeting will be held on December 
6 and 7, in the Auditorium Hotel, 
in Denver. 
J. Kyle McClaugherty, 
Sec.-Treas. 


Arkansas Association, North Little 
Rock, November 22-23 

The dates first given for the an- 
nual meeting were Nov. 19-20. This 
conflicted with the dates of the Nov. 
18-19 meeting of the American Bee 
Breeders’ Association at Biloxi. So 
the dates of Nov. 22-23 were chosen 
for our Arkansas meeting. 

The meeting will be at Fischer’s 
honey processing plant, 2005 Poplar 
Street, North Little Rock. Subjects: 
Beekeeping and conservation, 
marketing, relationships between 
beekeepers and farmers, nutritional 
value of honey. The evening of the 
22nd is the time for the banquet, 
followed by motion pictures 
colored slides. 

Rea H. Davis, Sec.-Treas. 
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THRIFTY QUEENS 


3-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


PROMPT SHIPMENT—1 to 24, 90c each; 
25 to 99, 80c each; 100, 70c each. 
REMEMBER THRIFTY BEES are guar- 

anteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala.—Breeders Since 1892 


FOR SALE— 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


R-. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 














IT’S A GOOD 
IDEA 


This is the time to gather up all your 
old comb and cappings and have them 


rendered into beeswax before the wax 
We 
‘charge only 2c Ib. for rendering when 


your old comb and cappings weigh 100 
Ibs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- 


ments. We pay top price for wax. 


Send 
you have | 
We remit | 


We are always buying honey. 
SAMPLE, 


and quote your best price. 


state how much 


promptly. 


Send for our Money Saving Price 
List on bee supplies. 


THE FRED. W. MutH Co. 


229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








Due to the Enormous = 
Cost of Materials H 
and Labor 

we are discontinuing our queen and 
package bee yards, until such time 
as we can give our customers the 
value and service which they have 


the right to expect. Thank you for 
your patronage. 


GOLD FLAT APIARIES 
NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


FEATURE ARTICLES—NEWS ITEMS 
MONTHLY TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 


Subscription Rate 
1 year, $2.00; 2 years, $3.00; 3 years, $4.00 
in United States and Canada. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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RICH’S LEATHER ITALIAN QUEENS We Now have direct Air Mail service from our yards to all major 


air ports in the U. S. and Canada. 24 hour service. 
REGULAR STOCK—1 to 24, 80 cents; 25 to 99, 75 cents: 100 up 70 cents. 
DISEASE RESISTANT STOCK—1 to 24, $1.30; 25 to 49, $1.25; 50 up $1.20 


WE ARE 2 SHIPMENT THE RICH HONEY FARMS, Jeanerette, La. 
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PACKAGE BEES with Queens 


MAY WE RESERVE THE DATE YOU DESIRE FOR YOUR SHIPMENT? 


4 
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PRICES 
1-9 10-49 50-99 100 & above 
2-lb. pkg. with queen (each) ____ $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen (each)____ 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen (each)____ 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 





Queens (each) $1.35. Tested $2.00. 
WE SERVE TO SERVE AGAIN 


SUNNY SOUTH APIARIES 


MARKSVILLE, LA. I. CLARK, Prop. 

















HONEY GIRL APIARIES 
Package BEES and QUEENS When You Want Them 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 





100 and 

1to9 10 to 49 50 to 99 above 

2-lb. package with queen—(each) ____ __ $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3-lb. package with queen—(each) ______ 5.65 5.40 5.30 6.15 
4-lb, package with queen—(each) — G0 6.55 6.45 6.30 


Extra queen, untested, $1.35, any quantity—Tested, $2.00, any quantity 


W. E. CASE, Proprietor : Moreauville, Louisiana 
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CONTAINERS 


Our Fall price list is yours for the asking. It describes a full line of honey con- 
tainers and selling helps. Send for your free copy. 


Honey jars, 8 oz.—1 lb.—2 lb.—3 lb.—5 lb.—10 lb.—all fine, clear glass. Also a new 
5 lb., wide mouth, square-shaped, clear glass jar for packing that bulk comb honey 
that is now selling so well; beautiful white enamel lids: available only while the 
supply lasts . . . Tin containers, 5 lb.—10 lb.—60 lb. . . . Also honey handling equip- 
ment, filters, clarifiers; packing and marketing equipment: honey signs, honey servers. 


DADANT & SONS Hamilton, Illinois 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1949 — 


RESERVE YOUR SHIPPING DATE NOW FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
Write us for quotations. Reliable dependable service. 


B. J. BORDELON APIARIES Moreauville, Louisiana 


4 American Bee Journal 
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GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS || BETTER BRED QUEENS  THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


We thank our many customers for their patronage this season. We 














16 oz. glass jars, carton of 24 * ja || are now booking orders for 1948. 

2 lb. glass jars, carton of 12 52 

3 lb. glass jars, carton of 12 59 CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 

5 lb. glass jars, carton of 6 48 

All with white caps. Order glass 25 cartons = g 
2c per carton less; 100 cartons 4c less. 5 lb. ie 








Continental tin pails, carton of 50, $4.10. 10 
-artons or over, each $3.85. 5 gal. Con- 
tinental tin cans, carton 16, $7.00; 6 or over, 
each $6.40. WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST 
OF SUPPLIES. 


ROSCOE F. WIXSON 
DUNDEE, NEW YORK 
COCCCCOOSCSOCCOOOEDOCOOOC® 


THE DIAMOND SPINNER 


Stainless Steel Tank 
Precision Engineered 

Fully Enclosed G. E. Motor 
Compact, 30”x 30” 


LBBB LLL LLP III IIOP 


Free Sample Copy 
DROP US A CARD TODAY 
The Beekeepers’ Magazine 


\ 

‘ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Removable Basket 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15B, Mich. 

\ 

e 


SAVES space, labor, time, honey and 
MONEY! 


Available TODAY at $225.00 F. O. B. 
(No price increase) 


$2:00 PER YEAR—Serving the Honey 
Producers of America 
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ROOT BEE SUPPLIES | 








Cont and Cut Comb Packages Pat. Applied For i“ 


Honey Containers in all sizes. 
Prompt Service. 
Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 
BOX 7 LANSING 1, MICHIGAN 


‘A Honey of a Moneymaker’ 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 
Successor to M. J. Beck Co. 1300 PRODUCE STREET APIARY DIVISION 
J LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA Or CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


Keep up with »the latest ie . . . » 
PATENTS yf gg ie mse Write for complete catalogue of Diamond Quality Beehives and Supplies 


ing field by reading our illustrated monthly = 
iz 
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feature, ‘Patents on Parade.” It’s exclusive! ~ 
Send $2.00 for one year. } 


wnt sezasens | 2ckage Bees 
Italian Queens 


and Birds, Let 
FOR 1949 








“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL’ 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
Box 251 MILTON. PA. 


G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods ! 


DADANT’S WORLD FAMOUS CRIMP 
WIRED FOUNDATION—Their 85 _ years’ 
experience is your safeguard. 
Catalogue on request. 


Queens from proven high producing stock with overweight 
packages of young bees. Choose your shipping date and book 
your order with price to be agreed on later. 


Live delivery, prompt shipment, and complete satisfaction 
assured when you place your order with us. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1892 PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 


Wire or phone Macon, Miss. 


Dotson's Apiaries 
3059 W. Roxboro Rd. N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 


AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING NEWS 


The Leading Bee Journal of 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


Subscription 8 shillings per year, 
start any time. Enquire for inter- 
national money order for 8 shillings 
(Australian) at your Post Office. Write 
now to The Editor P. O. Box 20, West 
Maitland, New South Wales,Australia 
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ITALIAN QUEENS ..+ BEES 


Line bred since 1927. 
all spring up into July. 








Queens raised from stock of 200 to 300 Ibs. after pulling bees 
Queens mated to drones from similar selection. 


Canadian Bee Journal 


: 1-24 Young laying queens $1.00 
Canadian beekeepers have much in common 25 or more rt LARGER LOTS, WRITE 
th their neighbors in the U. S. If you are 2-Ib. 3-lb. FOR PRICES 
erested in bee activities “North of ‘the 1-24 Package bees $3.70 $4.70 
rder,” send us your subscription NOW. 25 or more 3.50 4.50 


ibscription price, $1.25 per year in U.S_A 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL HOMER W. RICHARD : GOULD, ARK. 
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54 Bleor St. West, Toronto 5, Ontario 


.ovember, 1948 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


CARNIOLAN QUEEN BEES FOR 1949 
spring delivery. Ephardt Honey Farms, 
Batchelor, Louisiana. 


BREWER'S LINE-BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—Now booking orders for April 
lst. Write for prices and terms. Members 
of A-B-B-A. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 
3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 


CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN package 
bees. Booking orders for 1949. Send 
for prices. Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Ala. 


ITALIAN QUEENS — $7.00 per dozen. 

Every queen guaranteed and sent Air 
Mail. Walter D. Leverette, Box 364, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, Italians. Cir- 


cular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. 


HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 























WANTED—AIll grades comb and extracted 

honey,large or small amounts. — 
price in first letter. Mail sample. ing 
Honey Co., 326 Bales St., Kansas Cty, Mo. 


HONEY—Carloads or less. Mail sample 

and price. Top prices for your beeswax. 
We have carloads of all sizes glass and tin 
at wholesale. Alexander Company, 819 
Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED —Buckwheat in 60’s, any amount. 

Also amber clover. Send sample, quan- 
tity and delivered price. Eastern Food 
Products, 115 Division Ave., Brooklyn, 





LIGHT AMBER AND AMBER HONEY in 
60 lb. cans wanted. Send representative 

sample and best price. C. _ Aeppler 

Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 





NEW-NEW-NEW—A Honey Sales Service 
providing valuable advantages to both 
roducers and buyers. Write Modern 
arketing, Inc., Durango, Colorado. 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED. Mail 
sample. Advise quantity. Bryant & 

Sawyer, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





COMB HONEY WANTED—Advise quan- 
tity, grade, price wanted and how 

packed. Bank reference furnished on re- 
uest. F. H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, Kew 
ardens, New York. 


WANTED — Extracted honey, white or 

light amber, in 60’s. State price in first 
letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
Bloomington, Illinois 





HONEY WANTED-—AIll grades and vari- 

eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. tate quantity. HAMILTON & 
co ANY, 13 Produce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE 








HONEY—Top grade clover, 12 cents. Buck- 

wheat, 11 cents packed in new sixties. 
Buyers satisfaction guaranteed. Supply 
can or carload. Andrew Mahay, Johnstown, 
New York. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Tupelo and light 
amber in steel drums. Price—l0c and 

16c per lb. Approximately 4 tons. Sample 

furnished if requested. S. A. Barrett, Point 

Washington, Florida. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
Sample 25c. Mrs. Grace Keister, Rt. No. 

1, Monroe, Wisconsin. 





1200 Cans ‘48 “crop white to water white 
clover honey. Box 783, Dillon, Mont. 
COMB HONEY--50 cases good quality buck- 
wheat. Make me an offer. Crawford 

Smith, Clayville, N. Y. 


556 








FLORIDA TUPELO, California Orange 

Blossom, Buckwheat and Clover in sixties 
or in glass. Alexander Company, 819 
Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


ABOUT 225 60-lb. cans white clover honey; 
12c a pound in large lots at honey house. 
Wm. Judd, Rt. 3, Stoughton, Wisconsin. 
SWEET CLOVER HONEY in sixty poms 
cans. (White to water White). in car 
or truck load lots. Address J. D. Overbey, 
Bruce, South Dakota. 


NEW CROP OF HONEY shipped daily 

from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5-lb. pail $2.25. Pure Florida cut 
comb honey. 5-lb. pail $2.75. No. C.O.D. 
orders; all shipments prepaid. E. R. 
Raley, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Florida 











CLOVER HONEY, No. 1. white extracted, 
16c per lb. in 60’s. Ask for prices on 

section and chunk comb. Lose Brothers, 

206 E. Jefferson, Louisville, Kentucky. 





CLOVER HONEY in new 60-Ib cans, 12c. 
Order from ad. Ohmert Bee Farms, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


- FOR SALE 


20 COLONIES, two story, 60 supers or 

more. 2 electric knives. 90 5-lb. jars; 
376 3-lb. jars. Two frame extractor. No 
disease. $400 or to highest bidder. Ralph 
Venghaus, Mt. Union, lowa. 














SIX SPOUT Semi-Automatic Syphon Bottle 

Filler. Perfect condition. 200 cases per day. 
$175.00} Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


SIX ACRE GROVE, five room house, 50 
colonies improved Italian bees and lots 

of good used material. H. F. Chambers, 

Gen. Del., New Smyrna, Florida. 

FOR SALE—Assorted supers, brand new, 
assembled, painted. Half price. Harry 

Stanard, 19736 Littlefield Ave., Detroit 21, 

Michigan. Phone U. N. 2-2015. 


1, 2, and 3-lb. glass honey jars. Good buy. 
Box 783, Dillon, Montana. 


COMPLETE APIARY in Montana. _ Desir- 
able location. 16 recorded yards. Room 
for expansion. Equipment new condition. 
Information on request. Box 45, care Amer- 
ican Bee Journal. 


120 two-story colonies heavy with honey, 

disease free. 300 supers with drawn 
comb, 50 with frames. Other equipment. 
Good condition. Reasonable. A. D. Kelly, 
Princeton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—600 colonies bees with one 

super, $12.00 each. 2400 shallow extract- 
ing supers, $1.50 each. Also one new lift 
truck. Special built for moving supers. 
L. A. Weaver, 2232 S. Glenston, Springfield, 
Missouri. 


FOR SALE—600 three-story hives complete, 

regular standard 10-frame Langstroth 
style with 9 drawn combs to each super. 
Price $7.00 each complete 3-story hive 
without bees. Inspection certificate furn- 
ished. Can furnish package bees in spring. 
Will sell as few as 25 hives or all if de- 
sired. Can deliver 70 three-story hives for 
a reasonable fee. Must sell part of my out- 
fit because of poor health. This is a fine 
lot of equipment and a real buy. One 
home-made extractor, 50-frame, can be re- 
made to extract honey right in the supers. 
Price $150.00. Two five-hundred gallon 
galvanized steel tanks. Price $25.00 each. 
Write or contact Carl A. Wenner, Roseau, 
Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—One Senior Brand capping 

melter, used but good, $30.00 f. o. b., 
Florida. Folding steel steps for your truck, 
new, $20.00 each. 110 volt AC electric 
power plants. 2500 watt. Ideal for lights and 
power for shop and extracting house. 
Used but A-1 condition, $198.00. Again we 
are now building comb foundation ma- 


chinery to order. Package bees comb foun- 
dation for sale. Also good used beehives 
Write us about your needs. No doubt we 
have something here you can use. Hyland 
Apiaries, West Elkton, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—230 colonies bees, 3-story 
strong, full honey for winter. Inspected 
M. W. Harvey, Rt. 2, Box 301, Sebastopol 
California. 





FOR SALE—1500 2-story colonies of bee 

900 nuclei. Excellent condition, abso 
lutely no disease, you can get your money 
back from packages in spring. Some lo 
cation goes with bees if wanted, will move 
bees any direction within 100 miles fron 
Sacramento, California. Retiring fron 
business. Will sell very reasonable. George 
J. Triphon, 505 Blackwood St., Nort! 
Sacramento, California. 





FOR SALE—1,000 colonies bees $10.00 each 
Truck and locations included. Libera) 
terms. Eugene Walker, Gridley, Calif. 





SURPLUS—400 colonies in Florida, full o 

bees and honey. All or part. Suitable 
for package bees or honey production 
Information on request. Box 1610, cars 
American Bee Journal. 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Party to operate package be« 

and queen business of 1,000 colonies i 
the South, on shares. Must know the busi 
ness, be financially able to operate. Perm: 
nent position. Give references. Plenty o 
customers. Modern house and equipment 
Immediate possession. Write Box AE, car: 
of American Bee Journal. 


WANTED—GOOD EXPERIENCED Queer: 

breeder. Can make good offer to right 
man. Write American Bee Journal, Box 
B. mB &. 


WANTEB=Beekeeper to help operate four 

hundred colonies bees. G-I training ap 
proved. Year around employment, houses 
available. Furnish references. Charles: 
Bangham, Lancaster, Ohio. 


DISPLACED Latvian, graduate in bees and 
horticulture, practical experience wit 
bees, desires chance for normal life by 
work with a beekeeper in America. Wife 
(33) also knows beekeeping and all house 
hold work. We want to earn our ow) 
living helping with your bee work. Addres 
J. Dreimanis, 87-d Firnhaberstr., U. S 
Zone, Augsburg, Germany. 











SUPPLIES 


YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation 22c pound; 100 
Ibs. $18.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa 


LEWIS BEE SUPPLIES and Dadant’s wired 
foundation. Prompt shipment fron 
stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Intercourse, Pa 


OUR FREE BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

Lists double boilers, special motors 
blowers, etc., not listed by others. We 
manufacture bee hives, wired and plain 
foundation, tanks and extractors, etc 
Quick delivery from stock. Walter Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


CLEAN UP AFB with sulfa. 25 tablet 

50c; 50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1,000, $6.00. Fre: 
Circular, quick shipment. WALTER 1 
KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


FOR SALE—25,000 mill run Lewis sections 


35¥8x5x1% scalloped 4 sides Y% inch 
14.00 per thousand, f.o.b. Hamilton, I 
adant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliabl 
labor savers. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewi 
town, Illinois. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality be 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt shi 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hut 
bard Apiaries. Manufacturers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


HIVE BODIES, covers and bottom boards 
bee shipping cages and nuclei hives. A! 
supplies new and knocked down. Pric« 
list furnished on request. A & B Suppl) 
Company, Coffee Springs, Alabama. 


American Bee Journa 




















HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








WANTED 





WANTED—Colonies of Texas bees. 
be bargains. 


Must 
L. A. Dusek, Cameron, Tex. 





SESE ANSOUS 


Cough Drop Candy Scrap—excellent bee 

food—100-pound paper bags, $5.00 each. 
Cash in advance, F.O.B., Greensboro, N. C 
Write for sample to S. F. Fortner, Jr., Vick 
Chemical Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


RANCH MAGAZINE— 
difficult to secure 
sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 

P AND OAT RAISER reaches 
more sheepmen with more information on 
range sheep than any magazine published. 
Subscription $1.50 Hotel Cactus, San 
Angelo, Texas 





Do you find it 
information about 


THE BEE WORLD— —The leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and practice of apiculture. Specimen 
copy, post free, 12 cents, stamps. Member- 
ship of the Club including subscfiption to 
the paper 10/6. The Apis Club, The Way's 
End, Foxton, England. 





INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only Bee 

Journal of India. Sample copy against 
25 cents (or ls 6d.) postage stamps. Yearly 
7s. 6d. ($1.50) international M. O. Apply— 
Phupen Apiaries, Himalayas, Ramparh, 


Dist. Nainital, U. P., India. 





DAIRY GOAT 





DAIRY GOAT. JOURNAL— ptentiatens 
six month $1—Columbia 2, Mo. 











SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Send for 
our seed list describing 45 nectar-bear- 
ing Lemna Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Ia. 





PLANT 2 year ANISE HYSSOP plants 
_ new this fall and have full nectar bloom 
first season. 5 for $1.20; 20 for $4.40 post- 


paid. Moss packed. Write for illustrated 
folder listing 72 nectar-pollen varieties of 
rooted plants, vines, trees and shrubs 
NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, 
Minnesota. 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads: 


Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











KEEP PERMANENTLY YOUR FILES OF 


The American Bee Journal 


n a clothbinder that will hold a full year 

of your journals. Looks just like a book 

and looks good in book case or on the 

table. Each copy snaps in easily when you 

te through with it. We guaranteed to re- 

—— =f money if not satisfied. Price 
U. 8. A. $1.50. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

Hamilton, Illinois 





ete Bees and Queens 
WILL BE AVAILABLE AGAIN IN 
1949 


JENSEN’ S 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” STRAIN PURE 3-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


; Queens of Tested Disease Resistant Stock in greater volume, 
x and better than ever. 
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JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Mississippi © 
ol 
eee ae ee ee ee ee ee 
. 
} ROOT SERVICE from Chicago | 
in Nineteen Forty-eight 
] 
Plan ahead. Order early the supplies you will need. We have } 
, now in stock most of our listed items. 
{ BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ? 
) Root Quality—the best hives, supers, frames, sections, foun- 
dation, all equipment, bees and literature. 
} HONEY CONTAINERS , 
, Glass and Tin—best makes, jars, cans, pails, all standard sizes. d 
' BEESWAX 
, Good average and light yellow. We want it—highest market { 
§ prices—Cash or trade. , 
) ASK FOR OUR BEE-SUPPLY PRICE LIST. 
ASK FOR OUR CONTAINER PRICE LIST. , 
A. I. ROOT CO. of Chicago 224 w. Huron st., CHICAGO, ILL 
eee eee Eee 
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BEES AND QUEENS, Italian, Caucasian | 
4 Over 30 years a shipper. } 

and Resistant Send for FREE CIRCULARS } 
5 

5 

‘ 

4 

4 

5 

4 

2 


* 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 23, Weslaco, Tex. 
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QUEENS - Package Bees For 1949 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Maximum production is most easily assured with superior 


bees and queens. That’s one way we try to help you make 


money. Superior bees and queens is our motto at all times. 


We like to have 50 per cent deposit and balance before shipping date. 
We believe this is fair to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you 


want shipment. Price scale: 


1 to 10 10 to 50 50 to 100 100 up 
2-lb. package and queen $4.50 $4.30 $4.10 $4.00 
3-lb. package and queen 5.50 5.30 5.10 5.00 


All untested queens $1.25 Tested queens $2.00 


The Victor Apiaries 


Uvalde, Texas 
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One of the World’s Leading Strains of Light Colored Italians REQUEENING? 
$1.55 





SELECT TESTED QUEENS $5.00 iat 
All queens clipped and b air mail. 1, postpaid. 5- 15 ie * i os 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF Lat EASON DISs- 15- 25 J It $ Time and It Pays 

COUNT—25% off above prices. Nov Letceael on tested J * 

queens. Foreign orders 25c extra per queen. . 


Queen bees will be available until November, weather permitting. SELECT ITALIAN 
THE DANIELS APIARIES, Picayune, Mississippi QUEENS 


A Continually Improved Strain of Disease Resistant 90c | 
Queens is Available from the 100 AND UP, 75c EACH 
IOWA BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION mw byt ayy 


2-lb. Pkgs. : ' hold shipping dates. 
with i 
Quantity DR Queens DR Queens DR Queens TT 
lto 9 $1.65 each $5.20 each $6.20 each PU E co. 
10 to 49 1.50 each 5.00 each 6.00 each . 
50 to 99 1.40 each 4.75 each 5.85 each Hahira, Ga. 
100 and up 1.35 each 4.65 each 5.75 each 


Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 

| STATE HOUSE DES MOINES, IOWA McCORD FRAME - GRIP 
= 7 Patent Pending 

- A light weight, handy 

+ Fan ~ Bs sear emg — for 

° it ? ¢ oosenin an remov- 

You Save ALL WAYS with the = : ‘ ae ine eahes from the 


hive with one hand 


STOLLER 54 FRAMESPACER — ea 


factory discounts for 
dealers. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 
RT. 2, BOX 866, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 









































PURE CAUCASIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


: ek ee We are now booking orders for 1949 
Step up profits! Stoller’s all-metal, lifetime +d 
spacer permits 7-comb spacing in 8-frame Z _ Due to the wonderful reception of our 
ives: r . b ; : dard x 1 i y Caucasian Branch and many reports o 
hives; 8 or 9 com spacing’ in standar A A extremely prolific and heavy honey p1 
hives, and 9-comb spacing for Dadant hives. é ducing queens and bees, we have increas¢ 

; J a and improved our Caucasian Branch t 

Made to fit shallow, deep or Lewis V Supers. better supply the increased demand. Wit 
Get more wax and honey with fewer frames our increased output, we will be able t 
and less work. Avoid mashed bees, poor take care of all orders promptly but, boo! 
spacing. Easy to install. Tested and ap- emer ~Aeging to be assured of choice 
proved by profit-conscious producers, Write 


for literature and prices. Pine Bluff Bee Farms 
Route 3, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


ST OLLE ne ae Fwd. Larry, Caucasian Branch—Jesse E. Gooch & Sons 
* %Y OHIO - 
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Italian 
| Bees and 
Queens 
WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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—Quality— BESSONET’S —Service— 


We offer both quality and service on package bees and queens. This combination 
assures you better crop results. Write us stating your requirements and pre- 
ferred dates. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


ee | 
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Dadant’s Surplus Foundation, a Standard of Perfection THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
This foundation gives each section a delicate center that blends per- Package Bees & Queens 


fectly with every bite. Remember, a well-pleased customer is an asset. FOR 1949—Write for Circular 


Sold by all Lewis-Dadant Dealers fig 
DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Ill Pose ope. one 
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_.. Cron and Market 


By M. G. Dadant 


Generally speaking the honey crop 
for 1948 runs lower than for 1947. 
An estimate of 9 to 10 per cent has 
been made by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. With practically 
all of the honey now harvested or at 
least taken off of the hives the con- 
ditions throughout the country are 
very spotted and only in the Rocky 
Mountain territory and in the Far 
West have there been reports of 
fairly good crops. The reports of a 
much higher percentage has been 
caused largely because the 1947 crop 
in many locations was poor. 

In California, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado and other 
western states the crop very general- 
ly ran ahead of 1947 and in some 
cases as high as 300 per cent of the 
‘47 crop. The crop, however, was 
not excessive and has helped to make 
up for some of the deficiencies of 
production farther east. 


In the Middle Western states there 
was no fall crop harvested and prac- 
tically no héartsease honey will be 
taken off of the hives this year. In 
1947 the heartsease honey acted like 
a wet blanket on the market and 
fortunately for the honey industry 
this amber honey has practically all 
been moved. 

There is very little change on the 
crop report as given in the October 
issue for most of the states east of 
the Mississippi River. 


Conditions of Bees and Stores for 
Winter 


Generally speaking the condition of 
bees is good and only in a few iso- 
lated locations where there was a 
drought have the bees needed feed- 
ing. Even in Illinois, where for the 
most part the crop was a total failure, 
bees have gathered enough to put 
them in fair shape for winter. 


How Is Honey Moving 


In only a few reports has honey 
movement been shown to be 
from fair to good. In most instances 

vvement is slow but practically 

‘ryone indicated that honey is ac- 

lly moving, something that was 

‘ apparent a year ago. It seems to 

evident that the housewife is 
in purchasing honey and as a re- 
t honey is beginning to move very 


slowly out of the hands of the pro- 

ducers. 

Local Prices at Retail for 1-Lb. and 
Larger Containers 

The 1-lb. size jars run all the way 
from 20 cents up to 50 cents with 
a general average of around 30 to 35 
cents per jar. In the 5-lb. size some 
quotations are as low as 72 cents 
and some as high as $1.65 but the 
average seems to run around $1.25 
per 5-lb. pail and $2.00 to $2.25 for 
a 10-lb. pail. 

Jobbing prices where quoted on 
white honey are around 10 to 12 
cents per pound @mith only a few 
quotations being as low as 9 cents 
and some as high as 17 cents. It 
seems to be apparent that most bes 
keepers are holding their honey for 
a price of around 12 cents per pound 
for good white honey and conside! 
ing the general short crop through 
some of our best producing areas, it 
would seem reasonable to suppos¢ 
that this price would be secured 
Amber honey or fall honeys aré¢ 
quoted as low as 7 cents and as high 
as 12 cents per pound. 

While we do not want to seem to 
be over-optimistic, some of the large! 
packers of honey indicate that they 
have moved all of the 1947 crop 
that they were holding and have 
made a good start on the 1948 crop 

Comparing the 1948 situation with 
that in 1947 there seems to be a 
general tendency to be hopeful. Just 
a year ago the bottom dropped out 
of the honey market and because no 
one seemed to know what would be 
a fair price for their honey, very 
little honey actually moved until 
later in the year. It is not being 
over-optimistic in our opinion to feel 
that we have passed the low point 
and that prices of honey are at least 
leveling off and that most distressed 
lots have been taken care of. 
Added to this is the encourage- 
ment given to the industry by 
some very important advertising be- 
ing done by some of the larger 
bottlers. Taken all in all the situ- 
ation looks far better than it did a 
year ago. 





HONEY WANTED— °°" sed 'sss than cors 
C. W. AEPPLER CO., oconomowoc, wis. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Package Bees and Queens 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.50; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen $4.50; 4-lb. pkg. with queen $5.50. 
Only 20% down to book your order, balance 
15 days before shipping date. Health 
certificate, and live delivery guaranteed. 


ROY APIARIES 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA 
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WE ARE.NOW BOOKING 
ORDERS FOR 1949 
ITALIAN 


Package Bees & Queens 


Write and reserve that choice ship- 


ping date. 
QUALITY DOES NOT COST— 
IT PAYS. 


The Wilbanks Apiaries 


CLAXTON, GEORGIA 
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Twelve New Honey 
Plants for $2.00 


A twelve packet collection, one 
packet each of twelve desirable 
honey plants for $2.00 postpaid 
Don't guess what they will do. Find 
out; then you may be able to in- 
rease your yields with plants that 
fit your region Send for our illus 
trated folder describing fifty honey 
plants 


MELVIN PELLETT 


ATLANTIC, IOWA 
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FIRST QUALITY 
Italian Package Bees 


and Queens 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 
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HONEY WANTED 


Any Quantity — Quote Price 


HOFFMAN BROKERAGE Co. 


No. 4 N. 8th St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Pu Se SE PSCSSHNHS HOS SOSOOOCEOO 
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HIGH QUALITY 


Italian Bees and Queens 


If you want High Quality Queens 
and Package Bees for 1949, at a 
reasonable price, send your inquiry 
and requirements to 


Carlus T. Harper 


NEW BROCKTON, ALABAMA 
\ 


























Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 














QUEENS 


3-Band Italians 


& 
Larqe— 
Vigorous 
—That Please 
a 


Booked up for the balance 
of the season. 


May I serve you again 
in 1949. 


Miss Lenora Anderson 
Samson, Alabama, U. S. A. 
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CAUCASIANS 





D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Ave. 
No. Sacramento, California 
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LOUIS L. COUCH 


The Village Beekeeper 
PINEVILLE, LOUISIANA 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
75 CENTS 
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The Newton Bee Co. 
ROUTE NO. 2, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Package Bees 


Queens 
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\ Jackson Apiaries 
FUNSTON, GEORGIA 
3-band Italian Bees & Queens 


FOR SALE IN 1949 
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?? 1949 ?? 
Are you good at 
GUESSING? 


if not use 
WEAVER’S BEES AND 


QUEENS 


Now booking orders for 
1949 


CAUCASIANS, 


ITALIANS 
+ 


WEAVER APIARIES 
Navasota, Texas 
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Séy Flour % 

‘ PollenTraps f*°Y 
Brewers’ |” 
Yeast ‘ 


Also our famous K & 3 PRE-MIX 
POLLEN SUPPLEMENT 


We are distributors of Staley’s Le- 
fat — Protein Her Processed 
Soy our for beekeepers. Write 
for prices. 





Killion & Sons’ Apiaries 
PARIS, ILL. 
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WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 
Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $2.75 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, 206 Donalda Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 





FOR BEES THAT 
PRODUCE 


look to the Evangeline Bee Co., 
Breaux Bridge, Louisiana. 


Orders accepted now for 1949 
subject price confirmation later. 


EVANGELINE BEE CO. 


Breaux Bridge, Louisiana 
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NEED A QUEEN 


We have them by return mail so long 
as weather permits handling of bees. 
HOLLOPETER’S hardy. har working, 
Northern-bred Italians. Held in three-frame 
nuclei, many of these tested eens. One 
dollar each, any number, usual guarantee. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





BLUE RIBBON 
Package Bees & Italian Queens 


FOSTER APIARIES 
COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 
Successor to Thos. C. Burleson 
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Dovetailing Machine 


FOR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
EVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 


DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 GREGORY AVENUE 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN 








QUEENS QUEENS 


THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Best of quality. Prompt delivery. 
1-25, $1.00 each; 25-50, $5c each; 
50 up, 90¢ each. 


Alamance Bee Company 
GRAHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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BEE SUPPLIES 
A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
MANUFACTURERS—JOBBERS 
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Booking Orders 
FOR THE SPRING 
OF 1949 
Write for prices 
E. J. BORDELON 


APIARIES 
Box 33, Moreauville, La. 




















Package Bees and Italian 


Queens 


We are booking orders for 1949. Only 
20% with order, balance 10 days before 
shipping. We guarantee live delivery of 
each package shipped. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 4.75 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 5.75 


GASPARD BEE FARM 
Hessmer, Louisiana 


American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the ra 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. Ore 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 1: 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. 8S. Warrenton, Missou:i 
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PACKAGE 
BEES AND 
NUCLEI 


1949 PRICES 
* 


“YOU CAN PAY LESS—BUT 
YOU WON’T GET THE BEST” 


2 

2-lb. with 3-lb. with 
Queens queen queen 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
100 up 1.20 4.00 5.25 

FOUR FRAME NUCLEI 
Two, four, six or ten nuclei $7.50 each 
Over ten nuclei 7.20 each 








We guarantee our combless packages and nuclei to give complete satisfaction 
in every respect. All shipments are accompanied by a certificate of inspection 
and are guaranteed to be disease free. Live delivery and shipment on date 
booked are assured. 


Our nuclei consist of four combs containing brood, honey and pollen and two 
lbs. of bees with a laying queen. All nuclei are shipped in lots of two or multiples 
of two, and are crated two nuclei in a single ten frame hive body, partitioned in 
the middle and screened top and bottom. 


One third down books order and choice of shipping dates; balance due ten days 


before shipment. Orders may be cancelled anytime before shipping date with 
refund in full. 





' Shipments begin April 1st and continue through May. 


Babcock Honey Company 


P.O. BOX 126 COLUMBIA 5, SOUTH CAROLNIA 




















vember, 1948 
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SUNKIST 
Italian 


Early ordering gets the most favored shipping dates. 
Expect to start shipping March 15. 


DON’T DELAY. 


Queens Packages 


2-lb. package with queen $4.00 
3-lb. package with queen 5.15 
Queens (each) 1.15 





Write for prices on quantity lots. 
Top Quality—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY, Convent, La. 
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1949 Garon’s Package Bees and Queens 1949 


WE PLAN TO START SHIPPING NEXT SPRING AS EARLY AS 
WEATHER WILL PERMIT RAISING GOOD QUEENS 
Watch our ads and place your order early for preferred dates. 
1949 prices later. 


QUEEN PRICES FOR BALANCE CURRENT FALL 


Three-Banded Italians—1-9 at 85c; 10-24 at 80c: 25-95 at 75c: 100 
or more at 70c each. 
D. R. Stock: 1-24 at $1:30; 25-49 at $1.25: 50 or more at $1.20 each. 


AIRMAIL AND CLIPPED IF DESIRED. 
GARON BEE COMPANY  Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
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Honeyflow Bee Feeder 


Fits in any standard hive like 
a frame. Holds 12 lbs. of syrup 
and fills from side of hive by 
Sliding lid over without un- 
covering colony. Feed always 
available; bees can’t drown in it. 
Feeds in brood nest and holds 
colony heat. Ideal for sulfa feed- 
ing. Builds packages rapidly. 

Price $2.00, plus postage; add 
4c tax on Iowa orders. F. O. B. 
Knoxville. Shipping weight 3 
lbs. Write for quantity prices 
and detailed information. 


A trial will convince you. 


W. O. GOEBEL 


KNOXVILLE, IOWA 
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ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1949 


We are now accepting tentative orders for the 1949 season. Let us book your 
needs subject to further confirmation when prices are published. 


GEORGIA PECANS 


Large selected Georgia pecans in the shell, ideal for holiday use at aes or as 
gifts for friends. PRICE-—S5 lbs. nuts parcel post PAID anywhere in the U. S. East 
of the Rockies $2.00. Cash with order. 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES Tifton, Georgia 
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Do it now—renew your subscription to the Journal 
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CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
FOR 1949 
DON’T BE DISAPPOINTED 


Order now for 1949 delivery. 
Breeder of Caucasians for more 
than twenty years. 


THOS. S. DAVIS 
Route 7, Box 3914 
Sacramento, California 
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Ship Your 
HONEY & BEESWAX 


to us. Top prices paid, prompt 
remittance. Also welcome your 
old comb shipments to be ren- 


dered into wax at very nominal 
charge. 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


THE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
BRED THE DAVIS WAY 


These queens are reared in nucs 
with three full-depth standard frames 
of brood. Bees and honey, no baby 
nucs used. They are well fed from 
time of hatching until mated, making 
stronger, larger, fully developed 
queens. Try them, you'll like them, 
or your money refunded. 


Price $1.00 each. 
Write for quantity prices. 


LITTLES APIARIES 


P. O. BOX 122 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Modern Beekeeping 
The picture magazine of beekeeping. 
We show you with pictures how to do 
the job easier, quicker, and better. 
Special inventor’s page. 
1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; 3 yrs. $3.25 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
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Every mail briugs in more and .aore orders for 


“Silverhide” Ready-mixed Aluminum Paint 


from beekeepers, located all over the U. 8. A. 
They have found that it really keeps 
their hives from 10 to 15 degrees cooler in the 
summer and 10 to 15 degrees warmer in the 


winter. Write for our circular and prices. 


TUNG OIL PAINT MFG. CO., Inc. 
BOX 83 ORANGEBURGH, N. Y. 





The Good Earth anetine 


Newly appointed magazine of the Sen 
Bernardino County Honey Producers As- 
sociation. Read about California be 
keepers and their allied interest, the ag::- 
culturists of California. Articles by re®! 
dirt farmers for farmers. Send $1.00 for 
one year’s subscripion. 


THE GOOD EARTH MAGAZINE 
P. O. Box 1066 RIALTO, CALIFORNI 
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Leather Colored 
Italian QUEENS 





We wish to express 
our sincere thanks to our 
many satisfied customers 
during the trying season 
of 1948. Won’t you please 
let us serve you again in 


the 1949 season. 
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O. K. ANDERSON & 
SON APIARIES 
Box 193 


Coffee Springs, Alabama 
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Italian Bees and Queens 
Ready to book your orders for 
early spring delivery. Write for 
prices and information. 


Red Diamond Apiaries 
Mansura, Louisiana } 
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RED STICK APIARIES 
& CO. 


Member Louisiana Retailers 
Association 


Main Office, 113 Lee Avenue, 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


DISEASE RESISTANT 
QUEENS $1.25 


Now open for 1948 season bookings. 
Telegraph: Western Union 
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Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


F. E. MORRISON 


Rt, 2, Box 103 Auburn, California 
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YORK’S 


Package Bees and Queens 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS FOR 1949 
THE STRAIN THAT HONEY PRODUCERS PREFER 


Now booking orders for the coming season of 1949. Quality bred 
Italian bees and queens furnished only in neat, new cages. We are 
now preparing to make the coming season one of the greatest and we 
will be fully prepared to serve you with highest quality and best of 
service. No deposit necessary until prices are announced. 


YORK BEE COMPANY ; Jesup, Ga., U. S. A. 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 
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OUR CUSTOMERS— 


CCCRRCERCEREECER CORRE eee eeeteeeeeeeeeceeeS Seeeeeeeeeceecer "% 


We thank you for the volume of our business in 
1948, and we are now preparing to serve you in 1949 
with the same promptness and quality as in 1948 and 


even better if possible. 
We are now booking orders for 1949. 


Again may we thank you for your trade this season. 
* 


B. A. ANDERSON & CO. 
OPP, ALABAMA 














ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


We wish to thank each and every one of our customers and friends 
for their past patronage. We are now entering into our third year of 
successfully serving our beekeeping friends and customers. 

We have almost a thousand colonies and two thousand nuclei to 
produce your packages and queens. We are keeping our old and making 
new customers. Won't you join us? 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR THE SEASON OF 1949 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES Box 391, Bunkie, La. 














A-B-J Ads Are Result Getters 








By Frank C. Pellett 


Here in the north where wintering 
offers serious problems to the bee- 
keeper we are inclined to envy the 
one who lives in a mild climate. 
Ralph H. Pearson writing from the 
Canal Zone indicates that beekeeping 
is not too easy in the tropics. He 
reports that termites can quickly 
and efficiently reduce any neglected 
wooden equipment to little more 
than dust. Hives must be kept on 
platforms a few feet off the ground 
and protected against ants as the 
“Army” ants can move in on an 
apiary and overnight can wipe out 
several hives. Wax moths are a great 
nuisance, due to the habit of the 
Italian bees to reduce brood rearing 
during the wet season and thus leave 
unused combs unguarded. 
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Pearson’s statement that Carni- 
olans are better than Italians in his 
region is a bit surprising. Since 
Carniolans come from a north and 
cold country I would favor the 
Italians. He says that the big honey- 
flow comes during the dry season 
from January to May, the rest of the 
year being increasingly wet. In 
September he found his Carniolans 
keeping up the population of the 
hive and storing a slight amount of 
surplus honey while the Italians had 
curtailed brood rearing and were 
consuming their stores to such ex- 
tent as to indicate that feeding would 
be necessary before the end of the 
heavy rains in winter. 
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Wm. Kyburz. in Colombia, South 
America, concludes that fierce hy- 
brids are more productive than pure 
Italians but that he will sacrifice 
a few pounds of honey to change a 
painful drudgery into pleasant work. 
His crop for the season thus far is 
about 90 pounds per colony with 
September and October a rainy 
season. In November the bees build 
up again for swarming in December 
and he may yet push his average up 
a little farther. It would be great fun 
to have a plane and pilot and thus be 
able to fly around to call on some 
of these fellows who keep their bees 
in far places where conditions are 
so different. 





————__—__+-o>____—_ 
Concerning the new clover, Tri- 
follum ambiguum, G. M. Ranum 


.. Posticrint 


writes that it thrives for him at Mt. 
Horeb, Wisconsin, and that it con- 
tinued to bloom through the dry 
summer just passed and was very 
attractive to the bees. 
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Recent changes in bee pasture 
have brought serious problems to the 
big outfits. Frequent reports come 
to us of the reduction in the number 
of colonies for lack of suitable lo- 
cations. The one thousand to ten 
thousand colony operator must de- 
pend upon large acreage of such 
major honey plants as sweet clover 
or alfalfa and too often it is im- 
possible to find sufficient acreage to 
support that kind of production. 
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With the decline in the war-time 
demand for grains at boom prices we 
can look for a return to more normal 
farm practice. Perhaps the time is 
not far distant when extensive 
meadows and pastures will again re- 
place the corn and wheat and the big 
operator will be filling his empty 
hives with bees again. Usually the 
best time to start in business is when 
sO many are getting out. Some of 
the outfits now on the bargain 
counter will return good profits to 
the new owners. 








We read in the British Bee Journal 
that honey in Scotland is selling at 
$1.25 per pound which sounds like 
a luxury price available only to the 
rich. One beekeeper in England re- 
ports in the same Journal that his 
honey is going to regular customers 
at 60 cents per pound which still 
sounds like a high price. We boast 
of our large yields per colony while 
our friends in Europe balance the 
account by getting a higher price per 
pound. A relatively low per colony 
surplus would still return a good 
profit at the prices mentioned. Im- 
ported honey sells for less. 


we 


From Texas comes word that White 
Brush, (Lippia ligustrina) has _ in- 
vaded grazing lands in some areas 
to the point of becoming a pest. The 
one useful place of this plant is ap- 
parently as the source of bee pasture. 
So generally is its attraction for bees 
recognized that it is often called ‘bee 
brush.” It has long sprays of white 





flowers which appear several times 
during the year, following rains 
Reports of good yields for short 
periods come from beekeepers in that 
region. There is an old saying “It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” While we sympathize with the 
cattleman with weeds in his pasture 
as long as he must have weeds we 
are glad that they yield honey. 
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We have a new catmint in ou 
test gardens which bloomed for the 
first time this year. It is Nepeti 
nepetella which came to us fron 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Few plant 
are equal to the catmints in thei 
attraction for the bees. Those wh: 
regard them as of little value becaus: 
they do not find surplus honey i: 
quantity are mistaken in their think 
ing. It is only because there are not 
enough of the plants. Of the eleve: 
kinds which we have tried all but 
one have proved to be very good 
nectar sources. Dr. O. W. Park ot! 
Iowa State College has made nu 
merous tests of the nectar con 
centration of three species and found 
them to yield a product rich in sugar, 
ranging from 25 to 42 per cent. 
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The new one from Denmark, 
Nepeta nepetella promises to be one 
of the best so far tested. It came 
into bloom in June and was still 
flowering freely at mid-September. 
Coming from Denmark we expect to 
find it winter hardy and look for an 
even longer blooming season next 
year. The nine species previously 
tried come all the way from Siberia 
to Spain. Another new one comes 
from a remote region in Cashmere 
but the few plants started last spring 
were so badly damaged by grass 
hoppers as to give little chance to 
judge its value. Eventually we hope 
to secure all the other hardy species 
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Jack Kervan who advertised fo! 
bittersweet berries in the classifie: 
columns of the October Journal con 
tends that properly planted an 
cared for the bittersweet would b 
as profitable as any fruit that can t 
grown. Bittersweet berries are i 
demand for holiday decoration as a! 
holly and some other wild plants. 
few growers are doing well with th 
cultivation of holly and a simila 
opportunity appears to be open wit 
bittersweet. Only the native specie 
Celastris scandens should be plante 
and care should be taken to selec 
the fruit bearing female plants 
Another chance to combine berrie 
with bee pasture. 
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Here It Is! 
The New Lewis 


‘Lev-L-Drain” Bottom Board 

















Patented 


YEARS OF TRIAL PROVE THAT 
IT ANSWERS THE BEEKEEPER’S PROBLEM 


FOCEUREOODOSEESOOCRRRROROORROOOOREREREOCEEORONOREEED, 
'. 


for it— 

1. Makes your hive stand level 
| 2. Causes moisture to drain freely 
( 
we 3 ' ' , 
, 3. Reduces ladder WwW Cl & 

4. Works well with \ covered hives 
4 
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WRITE US FOR FREE CIRCULAR ON “LEV-L-DRAIN”* 
For the Best Service—Buy Your Needs from Your Nearest 


LEWIS-DADANT BEEWARE* DEALER 
2 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY __ : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE AND MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY 14, IOWA 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
“Trademarks of the G. B. Lewis Company 
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DETROLT PUBLIC LisRARY 
5291 #2 ULWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2 RICHIGAN 


DEC 41-42-47-44-45-40-:7-: 








THESE BOOKS ON BEES 


—will bring greater enjoyment 
ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture 


A 720 page encyclopedia alphabetically arranged of the —will save you money 

best information known about bees and their care 

Interestingly written and edited by E. R. Root, inter- : <113 

nationally known authority on bees. Easily understood Beekeeping by Dr. E. F. Phillips 

by the beginner, valuable to the experienced beekeeper 490 pages of interest to both the amateur and the com- 
Price postpaid, $3.75; with 2 year subscription to Glean- mercial beekeeper. Price postpaid $4.00. 


ings in Bee Culture, $5.95. 
The Golden Throng by Teale 


Five Hundred Bee Questions 208 pages beautifully illustrated with 85 large photo- 


This book gives you a chance to have your questions graphs which make beekeeping and bee behavior easy 

answered by the best authorities on bees; 104 pages to understand. Price postpaid $5.00. 

Price postpaid 50c; with one year subscription to Glean- : cs 

ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Beekeeping for Profit and Pleasure by Webb 

: : : Of interest to both thé city and country beekeeper. Dis- 

Starting Right with Bees cussion of the hive equipment needed, management, 

This is a fine beginner's book containing 104 pages and honey plants, diseases and enemies of bees, swarming, 

183 illustrations. Price postpaid 75c; with one year sub- and other phases of bee culture. 116 pages. Price post- 

scription to Gleanings in Bee Culture $2.50. paid $2.00. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF BEE SUPPLIES 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. gw<« 


MEDINA, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
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